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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK-- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres,; Social Service Department, Massa- | 
echusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross,, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
In hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. Weis f 


“ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 
{msurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- . 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building,.New York. i 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. i 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex, sec., EK. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary.’ Annual conference with annual reports, Lmphasizes’ 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 

Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
, and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cath- 
: edral St., baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY... Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Hditor, 612-614 

' Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION__Annual congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
' all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
aua crime. Advice:and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office, Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B, Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. secy., 135 E. 15th St.. N. ¥. C. 


- AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 85 W. 45th St., New York. To disséminate 

knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 

tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W, 40th 
‘St., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 

request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 

magazine and monthly bulletin. William F, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANT!I-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
' tion Against the Saloon. Rev. F. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
' tendent; Rev. Howard H, Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 

‘Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests: and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
dsm; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
‘National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
‘Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


“CHILD HEALTH, ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
‘New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector, To arouse public interest In the health of school children; to 
- encourage the systematic teaching, of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
“workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. h 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. A league of agencies to secure a better understanding of 
child welfare problems, to improve standards and methods in the 

- different fields of work with children, and to make available in © 

' any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. The 

League will ba glad to advise and assist any agency in its plans 

for organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, 
irector. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York, Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community. Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
‘munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
‘community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
_ Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Frof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. <A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. © 
| 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice- 
‘pres.; F; H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.;. Hampton, Va. 
_ Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school. Free illustrated literature, } 


FEDERAL COUNCIL O RCH 
'CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant deno ns, 1 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec 5 H. 22 St., Ni 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. | 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, esearch 5 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ‘ass’t.; ‘Inez M. Cavert, li 
IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONA| 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosen 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. In 
oon system of safeguarding. Conducts National ‘Americanig 
ogramme. oH 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN— 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 HB. 23rd St., New York. Maintains fre 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes ar 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped: Bie hbk on eae pear for tecwesy ees of 
ersons and cooperates w: other social agencies 

disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” - = paneiaata ie i 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. L: 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promot 
pr eae por AY PCE RL ee cor ee men and women. ||| 
nual membership, $3, $5, an ; includes monthly, “Th 

Review.” \ Special rates for students, . culty sdf talc lak 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johni 
sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored American: 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with) 
branches.. Membership, $1 upward. iy 


i 


re | & 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas,; Vi 

Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. “Composed of non-ei} 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especi! 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, i ; { 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance pb 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of youn 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding h 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study, secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, — 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Natio} 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. ; 
Department of Hducation—Acting Director, Right Rev, 
A. Lapp. ‘ Biol | 
Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrai)p'\ 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 


National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michae Gc 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. } 3 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C, 

Miss Maud R. Cavanagh 


Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohl 


National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Nv} 
Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. it 
Mer. me 
A. Pace. K : an ete 
Department of Laws and Legislation— \ 4 ; 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and J 
Department of 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. ; it 
“National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Det 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, si 
105 E. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and 


’ cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; ed 


tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Pub 


child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
Walter B. James, pres.;, Dr, Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Ass 
‘Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and Dr. V. V. A 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeb 
mindedness, _ epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war new 

and re-education, psychiatric- social service, backward children, 

veys, state societies. “Mental Hygiene’: quarterly, $2 a year. 


\ 
NATIONAL. CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. B 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cin 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitar 
effort and imcrease efficiency of agencies, Publishes proceedit 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. | ‘ormat 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June © 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: 3 a 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. oan vag : 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Faleoner, Philade) 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ; any i 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. — 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. Ne ee 
bere pen and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinri 
cago. ; : a ; aes: 

The Local Community—Howard-.S. Braucher, New York. 

Mental Hygiene—Dr, Thomas W. Salmon. New York. ae 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, 
ca—Grace A 


Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Ameri 
Chicago, ; wen 1 aaa 


4% 
ay, Sec’ 3 
pjects: 'T tarnish into ation, ex ibits, lantern slides, lec- 
lish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
; York State Committee. 


ON OF. SETTLEM ENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
j ERAT e _ Develops broad forms of comparative 
and ted ac tate ON aime for ales the 
m _ pro ‘lems: B elaclosed by settlement ‘work; see e bg 
ee a3 tic ‘organization of neighborhood life, 


a 
Motor NICIPAL ee Soe mine: articles and reports 
administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 
for information on. short ballot, city, county and_ state 
Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
York. Dues, $5. 00 a year. 


GAN TION F R 
dall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
 Cranaal B the extension of public health nursing; to 
tarda. of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’ subscription 
in membership. Dues, $3. 00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


mer., , 22na St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
sthealre coy Teaphy social organizations with trained per- 
; fees) and to work Wests ane through members for 
jonal standards. 


a3 R LosIS” “ASSOC 1ON—281 Fourth Avenue. 
 inttiold, SLD. Managing Director. Information about 
n, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Lan American Re- 
Baberculosis: vend lectins Gisela 7 


ARIS 
nee 


t N’ CHRISTIAN: ‘TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna > 
TION, LU WoMA ’s eadquarters, 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
vdvance the welfare of the ‘American people through the | 
ments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance | 
tion, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
inion ‘Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION” LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
NAL 64 W.. iecepen ad Room 1102), Chicago, Ill, Stands 
a ork shop through. organization and also, 

aaneeh einformation given. Of- 


iH 
? -REATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
, Braucher, sec’y. 1 Madison Ave,, New York City. Play- 
ft, d, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
ention given to municipal recreation problems. 


il 


N LEAGU E—To secure repres- 
s60’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
rly P. R. Review. 


ACE ‘BETTERMENT Oh OUNDATION—Battle Great) Mich. 
study of the causes o 

he study, Its chief activities are. the Race Betterment Confer-. 

ao, Hugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 

11 BN. Cones, sec’y. 


N—For the Improvement of riving 
130 EB. 22a Sst. New York. Depart- 
ild-Helping, Education, ih 


n institution Yor’ the training of Negro. 

ment. adjustment in the Black Belt of the 

furnishes Satinkeion in all phases of the race problem and - 

Tusk ea and motes: Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
ting: SeC’Yi.g Tuskegee, “Ala, 


an experi 


S, IN Sod Bed iwennenarolal cooperative organi- 
res or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
aw of the. State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
Heiry R. eager, vice-pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, f 
‘The Survey, weekly. The Survey’s . 
pene: heath departments: | 


é 


sblished wits 
-office, 


by the sary 
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Secti 


BLIC HEALTH NURSING— | 


about their work? 


NAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE_Mrs. Edith Shatto 


hus Ancient ignorance of the medical practitioner? 


a individuals the right to be practiced upon by ignorant workers, Eh 
i they prefer that kind? Should the public be protected from ‘ignor- i 


the “right to be ignorant” in all the social foundations of inde 
are and law an “unalienable right?” 


of ae social and industrial revolution that has overtaken the worl 


tions? What redress has society. against this claim of the “right” t 
be. ignorant?” 


‘old ignorances? 


ce degeneracy and means of race _ t0 be ignorant of what’s on the worker’s mind? Of what the work- 


‘a belated. industrial | manager? 


the way of administrative capacity ? If modern industry gives aoe 
worker the chance to remain ignorant of much that goes on abo 


him, does that make his “right to remain ignorant” “unalienable ?/? 
References: 


A, The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey. Bool 
_ Department. © : 


Aine Inc., 112 BE. 19 St.. 
» under the act of March 3, 1879. 
1103, Act of Oktober: 5 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


~ SOME NATURAL RIGHTS ~~ 
“Wre hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men . . 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness . . .’’ What are some of the unalienable rights which 
men cling to, today? Would you include in the list — ae 
The Right to Be and Remain Ignorant: eR a 
a. All children are born ignorant: Have they the right to remain 
ignorant? Has society the right to insist that they shall become. in- 
formed? That they shall become wise? What will escaping from 
ignorance mean? Will it mean the same for every child? Is this a 
social or an individual question? When people accept social re- 
sponsibilities, are they under any obligation to become informed, 


b. The state determines the educational qualifications of the phy 
ician before permitting him to practice on the public: is this justi- 
fiable? Can it be defended on democratic grounds, or is it a rem- 
nant of old despotism? What right has the state to interfere with } 


' Has the state the same right to determine the conditions onden 
which other workers shall practice on the public? To set up educa-_ 
tional qualifications? Is this denial of the right to be ignorant prop- 
erly American? How far does it go? How far should it go? Have 


ance? 

d. Has the lawyer, for example, the right to be ignorant of the 
economic, sociological and psychological conditions of modern indus- 
trial society? Is the law school justified in ignoring the social and 
industrial implications of modern law? Has the law school the right 
to graduate students who are ignorant of these problems? Is legal 
precedent a sufficient basis for legal education? ‘To what extent: is 


‘Has the judge, or the justice of a court, the right to be ignora 


and that controls the lives of men in spite. of old laws and regula 


Must society submit? Must the interpretation of 
law and the limitation of progress be kept in the bounds of one 


f. Has any employer of labor or manager of industry the ake 


ers really want? Has he the right to insist upon managing his in-. 
dustry as if the world were still in the eighteenth century? Has 
society no proper protection from the prehistoric ignorance of suc 
Is his “right to be ignorant” als 
“unalienable?” a SINS 

g. Has the worker the right to remain ignorant of the structu 
of modern industry? Has he the right to talk about “taking over 
industry” without troubling himself as to what that would mean in & 
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N irresistible “age - of -inno- 
cence” charm is one of the 
most delightful features of the Chil- 
dren’s Department at McCutcheon’s. 


_ Somehow the desired simplicity of 

the child’s wardrobe has here been 
carefully guarded, while the work- 
manship itself has lent a distinctive- 
ness that is all the more delightful 
because unpretentious. 


‘Smocks, frocks, rompers — Oliver 
_ Twists—all have a rare individuality, 
sometimes in handwork, often in 
_ daintily contrasting colors—always 
the materials are of the finest quality. 


SUGGESTIONS for Layettes and 
Infant Outfits with accompanying 
cost gladly sent upon request. 


- James McCutcheon & Co. 
she Ave., 34th and 33th Streets 


"BRITISH LABOR and the WAR 


: ‘Regular price, $2.50 net 
To Survey subscribers, $1.25 postpaid 


‘Through a fortunate purchase at wholesale, we are able to offer 
this important book at half price to any person, library or or- 
ganization whose name appears on The Survey’s subscription list. 
‘Written by Paul U. Kellogg, the Editor, and Arthur Gleason, 
"former London correspondent of The Survey. A book that 
“foreshadows changes that will affect and condition the whole 
fabric of western civilization.”’ ‘‘A fine piece of work for which 
future historians and students of sociology | ‘should be grateful. 
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i - Mareh 4—THE 


AT 3.30 
MARCH 25, teat 


arkable Series ‘of Five Lectures on ft 
“PSY CHOANALYSI lh ; 


i ANDRE TT RIDON. ae 

Author of “Psychoanalysis and Behavior,’ MPayehoanalyel 
hiner Its Theory and Practice,’”’ “Psychoanalysis, 
ny Sleep and ‘Dreams, etc. ; 


25—THE UNCONSGIOUS AND ITS MYSTERIES: 
or What Is Psychoanalysis? Pl 

INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS: | x 

i or Suppressed Desires and Their Gratification. 
March 11—PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD: 

; _or Heredity and Sexual Environment. — 
March 18—DUAL PERSONALITIES: 

: or the Jekyll and Hyde Case In ‘Actual aie 
March. 25—LOVE, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


RUMFORD HALL, 51 East 40th Street, near Madison Ave. 

Single Admission $1.25 Course Ticket $5.00. ; é 
‘Management of j 

THE FINE ARTS GUILD, d 

27 W. 8th Street Phone, Stuyvesant 717. 


N. B.—Inasmuch as the seating capacity of Rumford Hall 
Is limited to 250, we urae you to make your. reservation at 
once either for single lectures’ or the complete coursed Res- 
ervations will be honored pee order af receipt. 


by Feb. — 


ee CERTIFIED 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 
of 


The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! ae 

CAR -Prof. E.R. A. SELIGMAN . - oN 
Head Dept. of Economics Columbia University Gen 

- Versus 


SCOT.T NEARING: 
Rand School Social wskhapenalk OVER 


_ Subject: 


RESOLVED: “That Capitalism has more to offer the workers ott the U 
States than has Socialism.” 


Held in New York City January 28, 1921, before) an audience — 


oO 
48 pages; illustrated by photographs of the debaters; paper 
cover 50c; cloth $1.00 (by mail 10c extra). 


THE FINE ARTS “GUILD, 


; ; Dept. 51, i \ 
' 27 W. 8th Street” N.Y. City. 


a aie cea le seattle to see it too: 


It is a queer chanee to find some one writing aba 
Russian as though he were a normal human cree 
like the rest of us. Of course, ae is because Ma 
| Gorky is a Rusa, too, that he can do this, in R 
niscences of Tolstoy. In the slimmest. of volum 
vivid flashes that never wait to complete a picture, 
rescues Tolstoy for you from exotic Russian remo 


AMR any 
and makes him as accessible as your next door neigh 
Here is a Tolstoy who seldom talks about liter 


and whose fingers tremble with excitement when 
plays cards. 


But this i is not saying for a mom n 
ate: book does not. bring you as close as perhaps you 
ever been to the mystery and strangeness of genius 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by Gorky. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 
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HIGH-GRADE 
CH perturbed twelve-year old Rosie rushed into the 


hopeful of her family in the form of a two-year old 
“YT wanta doctor, I wanta doctor,” she exclaimed. “Itzy 
owed sum ammonia and my mother wants to know if it’ll 
The admitting physician, endeavoring to 
‘the streqeeh of the liquid | supposedly causing the ex- 
Delighted to 


Bot Apo AND ‘MONOPOLIES 


ATTHEW WOLL, vice-president of the American 
‘Federation of. Labor, advocated the repeal of the 
anti-monopoly laws in a ‘meeting last week at which 


1 argued that the Sherman Anti-Trust law and 
_anti-monopoly legislation had failed to check the in- 
mn of business enterprises and that, in spite of exist- 
, monopolies do exist. In some of its reports made 


lich sanctions and even compels railroad monopolies, the. 
‘Werstate Commerce Commission pointed out the fact that 
it Wther the law of Congress nor the decision of the Supreme 
has sufficed to end monopolies in the transportation 
Important evidence from other fields gives substance 


‘the allegations made by the labor leader. It is true that 


as the Lockwood Committee showed in its‘ housing in- 
ion, that by various subterfuges, monopolies can be 
; and ‘maintained. 

/Mr. Woll urged that the anti-trust laws be, in effect, re- 
e. in order to accomodate the law to the facts. The 


nt be used to oppress the people. Mr. Woll would 
s by establishing the governmental regulation of mon- 
enterprists. He would permit monopolies and con- 


_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1921 


to agreements between employers and unions. Although such 


pital dispensary — bearing on her arm the young . 


the family affluence, Rosie Lane = with oe and 


Gompers, president of the federation, was present. 


to ie enactment of the present Transportation Act . 


organizations have tended to become larger and, 1t) sy 


nopolies has been that they possessed powers 


lies in the fact that no provision is made for increasing stand- e. 


No. 22 


trol them. In the labor field he would give legal sanction — 
contracts would have the approval and the recognition of 
the law, the parties would, by bargaining, establish the ace ae 
tual terms. ae 

This proposal marks a change in the teachings of. ihe 
American Federation of Labor. The federation has, it is — 
true, sought to have itself excluded from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws. The federation imagined that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law did not apply to unions until the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, in the Danbury Hatters’ case, 
ruled that it did. Then the unionists concentrated attention __ 
upon Congress and obtained what they thought was an im- — 
munity from the anti-monopoly law through the labor sec- 
tions of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. ‘The Supreme Court, — 
in the recent Duplex case [see the Survey for January ae 
page 597], restricted drastically the liberty of action which — 
the unions thought the Clayton law had given them. That 
fact led to the change in attitude indicated by Mr. Woll’s 
plea which had, at least, the silent assent of the head of 
the American Federation ‘of Labor. 

It is significant to point out that Congress has already ex- 
cluded export trade and the railroads from the anti-trust 
laws. In these fields monopolies are permitted. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, however, is an effective regu- 
lating body in the case of the railroads. It is also relevant 
to observe that farmers’ organizations, especially cooperative 
bodies, have asked to be freed from the prohibitions of the 
anti-trust laws. Some of these organizations insist that mon- 
opoly is essential to successful producers’ cooperation. These: 7s 
pleas and the changes. already allowed mark a new turn in 
economic thinking in the United States. 


COUNCILS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HE alignment of social agencies now taking place in 

some of the large cities seems to be a case of “Button, 
‘button, who’s got the button?” Philadelphia’s recently 3 
formed federation is made up of contributors, not of agencies. 
Now Pittsburgh comes along with a council of different 
parentage from the generally accepted type of central council ; 
while Washington is about to take the final step in organizing 
a more typical body. : 
The Pittsburgh council, comprising more than thirty of 
the largest civic and cS societies of the city, is to confine 
its activities to conducting a.confidential exchange or clearing — 
house of charitable information; to maintaining a bureau of __ 
information, and to holding a periodic conference for the 
discussion of problems and technique of social work and ad- By 
ministration. Its distinction from central councils elsewhere 


ards of work or of evaluating and analyzing the tasks con- 
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be difficult for the association ever t 
since in establishing any new activit! 


- directors and must have the signed endorsement of at least one- 
tenth of the constituent bodies of the association. 


a joint financial campaign of the constituent agencies, the as- 
sociation does not at present include such an undertaking. 
The Pittsburgh Council largely had its inception in a propo- 
sition to unite the Cooperative Welfare Association and. As- 
sociated Charities made some time previously. 
bracing many of the largest welfare organizations in the city, 
it also includes agencies outside of Pittsburgh, whose activities 
relate to the social welfare of the city. 

tis expected that the formation of the new Wachinaton 


new Congress of the social needs of the city. In contrast to 
the Pittsburgh Council, the Washington one has made pro- 
-yision for correlating the work of its social service agencies, 
bringing about improvement in the methods, policies and ideals 
of these agencies, demonstrating the need fot new organiza- 
‘tions or the extension of the work of old ones, and study- 
ing the programs of existing agencies. It may ‘also develop 
joint action for the advancement of reforms in the public ad- 
ministration, or for passage of new social legislation. Although 
at present simply a functional federation, the executive com- 
mittee has been empowered to study the community chest. 


MILK AND: MOTOR CARS 


© foreign observers, Henry Ford has the typical 

psychology of the American mechanic and inventor: 

original, ingenious, daring, in his own line of work, 
and no less in projecting his habits of innovation to industrial 
life generally; but credulous and warped by old instincts and 
dusty prejudices in politics and larger human relations. In 
three recent interviews he has given the public an inkling of 
his plans and purposes. “Iwo of them, bearing on interna- 
s tional Judaism, need not be gone into here except to point 
- out that they show he has not only lent his name to the foster- 
ing of race prejudice, but believes in the campaign against 
the Jews in the same way that he espoused a curious brand 
of pacificism. 


foresight to bear on a problem of great significance to the 
‘future of American industry and social life. A manufacturer 
and large employer, Henry Ford has come to recognize the 
evils of over-concentration and city congestion. He said: 


Cities have come to be unnatural. They cause unnatural 
unrest in men’s minds. They have created a condition which 
is robbing agriculture of its man power, robbing the worker 
and the manufacturer of normal human conditions, and have 

created the spectacle of the farmer’s production having to be, 

transported to, these great centers, to be treated or milled or 
manipulated before they are transported back again to the 
smaller communities to be sold back to the farmer. These con- — 
ditions are artificial. 


‘The Ford Company, he explained, plans to get a large 
part of its manufacturing away from the great cities: It 
already has made experiments in utilizing the water power of 
small streams for making various parts of its machinery, 

both for tractor and car. In the next few years this idea 
will be carried out on a larger scale throughout the country, 
and possibly also in Great* ‘Britain. One result of this de- 
centralization will be to provide remunerative employment 
‘or the farmer during the months he is not at farm work, 


| The food raising season is comparatively short, and the 
rye farmer is today a slave to enforced idleness and a few cows 
in winter: ' 


As for cows, they are an expensive and more or less use- 
s anomaly, according to Mr. Ford, and bound to go the 
ay the horse i is already going in large measure as the con- 


dere such activities — 
a proposal for a change 
in procedure must be presented at a meeting of the board of 


Although the constitution might be amended to provide for | 


Besides em- | 


organization will force a more careful consideration by the 


A third, heMled by Wilbur Forrest in the New York 
Tribune, brings the weight of his personal experience and - 


Ye 
‘to cattle; such a saodoee will be superior to the na 
ticle and. cheaper. Bae Os 
The cow is the crudest acting) in ‘the. world. ‘Out lat 

‘tories have already demonstrated that cow’s nail can be. 

away with and the concentration of the elements of milk ¢a 

be manufactured into scientific food by machines far clez I 

‘than cows and not subject to tuberculosis. Meat is not es Sel 

tial. A-scientific food, such as I have described, will not 

‘take the place of milk but of meat. 

One means of enabling the manufacture of standard 
parts in small communities is the extension of aid to the 
and villages for the provision of the necessary public util 

One of the first demonstrations of our plan is being ‘made ij 

a town of 1,500 inhabitants, twenty miles from, Detroit. Ow 

factory there employs 250 men in the exclusive manufactur 

valves. which we use both for the Ford car and tractor. 

‘transportation is by motor truck on good roads, the ideal sy 
_ of short haul transportation for railroad shipment farther” 

‘The town needs a sewer system which the company is prep: 

‘to build, in cooperation with the townspeople so that there: 

be no_ need of the town floundering in debt for years u 

heayy issues of bonds, a long standing evil from which no 

_ profits but parasitic non-producers. 

“Mr, Ford announced that his company "hae tgkea 
water sites at Hamilton, Ohio, and fifteen other small 
munities, and that its ah foward municipal services wol 
not be liguited to sewers. One of the results already obsert 
by him is that in the smaller towns there is less destit 
it is easier to provide small, attractive homes for indi 
workers who are not farmers; while these workers may 
opportunity to engage in agricultural pursuits some time 
the year. At Dearborn, the small village which his e 
prise converted into a flourishing manufacturing cente 
has been possible to provide in connection with the in 
plant opportunities. for practical application of industri 
cation. It is interesting that with his usual optimism, 
Ford—who perhaps has never heard of Kropotkin and « 
apostles of industrial decentralization—foresees a com 
change in twenty-five years from the present concentt 
of industries to manufacture in small communities. He 


7 wenty- -five years ago, there were only three. or four me 
cars in the world. There were no electric cars thirty-f 


years ago, There. were no farm tractors, or airships and r 
wireless fifteen years ago. There were'no telephonas fifty 
ago. ; 


In this, as in other plans, Mr. Ford puts humanitai q 
motives first. ‘The more people and concerns benefit - ; 
his inventions and ideas, the more pleased he is. For exp 
tation of men to build up great fortunes he would wish 
substitute something like that stimulus to self-help and ; 
advancement which is the kernel of his employment 


AMERICANIZATION 


NATIONAL conference of patriotic and civic org 
izations is to be held in Washington on March 15 
consider the subject of coordination of patriotic. 
civic work, including particularly that of Americanizat 
and plans ‘for attaining such coordination, ‘for insuring 
necessary public financial support of same, and for allo 
of funds to participating organizations.” In other words, 
object of the promoters—including the American Counc! 
Education, American Legion, Boy Scouts of America, Co 
tutional League of America, Jewish Welfare Board, 
of Foreign-Born Citizens, N; ational CatholicWelfare ‘Cour 
National Guard Association, National Security League, 
of the Revolution and others—is that of attempting ‘to. 
the advantages of national federation for organizatio 
gaged in political educational Americanization activities 
effort has the full cooperation of federal and state dep: 
engaged i in the education of the foreign-born. — The | 
is Charles D. Orth, president of the Nationa 
While originally the idea seems to have been remos 
the minds of the aphis aie that, by means of d 


ring a lequate appropriation 
eral and state authorities engaged 
ris. educational work. Less una- 


inal ‘resolution, idanted aha pre- 
inary ‘meeting in New York city in 
Scember, which gave as one of the 
jects of the conference, “an en- 
oom nation-wide in scope, to effect 
‘standardization and coordination~ 
Aithe work of all non-partisan pa- 
‘|)tic organizations, so far as such 
a has to do, generally, with the up- 
ing of the letter and spirit of the 
| sabe and other laws of the 
Siited States, and, specifically, with 
~: work, through education and: fcl- 
i rship, of Americanizing and assimil-, 
ng the foreign-born residents of the 
aintry and also, where necessary, the 
can born.” It is felt by some of 
national organizations that divers- 
of. methods, due in part to differ- 
in view-point or emphasis, has. its 
antages. 
loreover, if he standardization 
“a narrow spelt ‘it would tend 


4 a-born. It nage cpa throveh, 


nsed and made to toe the line of a 
orted patriotism. For some of the 


ra. which is important is that called 


in Uadlankis City on toes 28 
1 March 1 in conjunction with the 
ing of the National Education. 
jation. This council which is 
osed largely of directors of state 
b ‘eaus of immigrant education, 
fon gly supports: the Kenyon bill for 
Neral subsidies to state immigrant 
ry ication activities, held up, as Con- 
‘goes out of session, in the Com- 
i:tee on Education of the House after 
ting been passed by the Senate. It 
‘said that the National Education 
ociation, which favors the enact- 
int of the Smith-Towner bill for the 


iy 
cs, therefore, i is in prospect. 


ait Paesconal work among the for- | 


. cakeenbe's in ee Ey 


ye transportation or disorganized transportation as an important factor in the starvation and 


a prize of $1,000 for a painting of the, Spirit of Transportation. “We have thought for a long 


_great trans-continental railroads.” The painting reproduced above is that put into the RY 


lishment of a federal department of education—reported New York through the initiative of the Merchants’ Associa- 
ut two weeks ago by ‘the House Committee on Education tion, following the example of Cleveland, Chicago, Cincin- 
with no chance of early passage—has influenced the delay | nati, Syracuse and other cities in coordinating the work of all 

the Kenyon bill, though favoring its provisions, in the hope the local agencies that help the assimilation of the foreign- 
us retaining a strong argument for the Smith-Towner _ born. The council is made up of representatives of employers, 
which contains similar provisions: A bee discussion of public agencies, welfare organizations, settlements, and of — 


Significant, though ‘of purely local importance, is the for- has donated $10,000 toward initial expenses, and Martin H. 
on of an Immigrant Education ease for the City of Dodge, of the Merchants’ Association, is secretary. One ef 


_ THE SPIRIT OF TRANSPORTATION 


LMOST every report on social and economic conditions from Eur ope Hee lack of 


anions of large numbers of people. In this country, congestion and bad housing conditions in 
our cities, the high cost of living, occasional shortages of food and fuel also, when analyzed 
for their causes, often reveal a close connection between problems of transportation and prob- 
lems of social maladjustment and suffering. To demonstrate the wider civilizing significance 
of the automotive industry, the Clark Equipment Company, of Buchanan, Mich., a concern 
manufacturing equipment, recently invited twelve well known American artists to compete for - 


time,’ writes a member of the firm, “that the automotive industry has been misunderstood by 
‘the American public. It has been thought of in terms of luxury, as builder of pleasure cars, 
whereas in fact it has been the creator of an entirely new system of transportation, the import- 
ance of which will be appreciated when it is known that the automobile and motor truck are 
opening to intensive farming an area more vast than that which was given to the world by our 


contest by Alphonse Mucha. 


various immigrant groups in the city. An employer member 


wa 


demanding the substitution of a similar or larger amount to 

be spent, not in direct activities by the state bureau, but in 

subsidies to local authorities for such work. ‘This plan of 
stimulating local activity by state subsidies, which has been 
___very effective in Massachusetts, is also advocated by the Inter- 
state Council on Immigrant Education which is made up 
largely of the state superintendents themselves. 


A NEW NEGRO MIGRATION 


i WO years after the end of the war which had seen a 
large movement of colored workers from the South to 
the industrial centers of the North, a new migration has 
i set in. This time it is not the magnet of higher wages.that is 
drawing these men, with their kin, from one place to another ; 
the scourge of unemployment is driving them. ‘The latest 
to be employed in the industrial plants, unskilled Negroes 
have been among the first to be discharged. Here and there, 
|. where colored social workers were employed and acted as their 
spokesmen, the percentage of Negroes discharged was no larger 
than that of white workers. But those are the exceptional 
cases. From the mines and mills and manufacturing centers 
a stream of colored folk began to flow toward the great cities 
_ where opportunities for work seemed more varied; and some 
made passage again to the fields of the South. 
What this influx of Negro families means in a large con- 
gested city is described in a communication from Charles C. 
Cooper, of the Kingsley House, Pittsburgh. He says: 
The number of idle colored men and women in any part of 
the great cities is difficult_to estimate; there is no-method of 
_ computing those who have come into the city after being “laid 
off? in surrounding territory. During some twelve days in Jan- 
| Pipe uary, 2,100 colored men, who had come from surrounding dis- 
(a tricts, and none of whom had been working in Pittsburgh, ap- 
as plied at the little Provident Rescue Mission in Pittsburgh for 


% ‘assistance and work. In one week 1,027 applied to the Urban 
‘League of this city for work, and 8-received it. 


To care for these unfortunate but still cheerful people over- 
taxed those agencies which in normal times had ably assisted 
them. The colored churches threw open their doors to feed 
them. Later, with the assistance of the Association for the Im- 
provement of the Poor, they were housed by the Provident 
ha »Rescue Mission and the Holy Cross Episcopal Church (colored) 
a and fed by the Grace Presbyterian Church (colored). 

With the usual lack of understanding, the police department 
began to arrest hundreds of these men as vagrant and suspicious 
' persons, and many were sent to the workhouse. Those who had 
sufficient funds were unable to secure houses on account of the 
housing situation; the prevailing high rents were made pro- 
‘hibitive on account of the color line. 

The situation seems to have been made worse by the inhos- 
‘pitality of some labor unions. These proclaimed that they knew 
no color line; nevertheless the colored men feel that in their 
practice they have not met the problem fairly. Some attempt is 
being. made upon their part now to organize their own local 
unions, 


In one large group, housed in the Provident Rescue Mis- 
sion, the question was asked one night: ‘‘Now that you men 
are out of work, are you going to return to the South?” ‘The 
answer, quaint and crude, still showed the hope of their race: 
Gus Hell we are.” 


RELIGION AND RADICALISM 


HAT the report of Everett P. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Committee on Socialism in the Churches of the 
National Civic Federation, is “slander unworthy of 
he serious and high-minded men whom it may be presumed 
_ to represent” is the statement of John Haynes Holmes, min- 
ister of the Community Church of New York city, one of 
the church organs most bitterly censured by Mr, Wheeler. 


' 


aan 
1 

Miss Woodward in the Survey for February 12) ; or rather 
, 

5, 


the first of the ‘corteinplated activities will be fae of pre- 
- yenting the threatened cut of the state immigrant education 

* bureau’s budget by $200,000 (which, incidentally, would stop. 
the educational work among immigrant mothers described by 


_ investigatir Bre 00 
Sunday services at the Cane Chureh, ind ae the | 
-nouncement ‘regarding the Community Church contains | ‘ie. - 
one single vestige of truth.” 

_ It was at the Twenty-first Annual Converition of the ' cq: 
Federation on February 15, that Mr. Wheeler preferrediy 
charges. Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist and er 
churches and churchmen together with the Y. M. C. A, 
Y. W. C. A. and the Red Cross were attacked. ~ 

The charges against the religious bodies consisted in | 
of allegations that Socialists and others counted more rac 
had been allowed to speak at certain churches which main 
open forums. The Labor Temple, a Presbyterian church, | 
the Church of the Ascension, an Episcopal church, both 1 
York institutions, were cited as examples of offending boc 

The Methodists were said to harbor a number of cle 

“who have espoused radical and revolutionary doctrir 
While the Roman Catholic Church was said to be “steac 
in its support of law and-order,” it was alleged, however, { 
“there are to found certain priests whose viewpoints on soln 
and economic questions meet with the hearty support and = 
plause of the radical and revolutionary elements i1n_ 1 
country.” 

The committee charged further that “in each of the! 
nominations . . . there are numbers of clergymen who espo|} 
doctrines which are really revolutionary. . . . There has : 
been a noted tendency in some places for clergymen . 
‘socialize’. their churches.” This. “tends to support t 
alien influences which have set for themselves the task! 
destroying the American labor movement and substituting | 
it socialistic organizations of the working classes, which hi 
as their basis class antagonism. 

Analyzing bodies such as the Christian Socialist League 
America, interdenominational i in character, organized, ¥ 
ing to the report, “with the view of impelling the church 
adopt a definite policy on certain social and industrial qui) 
tions”, the report makes the specific charge that these well 
created ‘ ‘for propaganda in the church, represent fully t 
subversive and revolutionary policy of the Socialist Pa 
of America, seeking Power and influence by making an ap 
to the fraternal sentiment of the church people, painting 
brand of Socialism to be other than what it is, seeki 
make church members believe that this Socialism is the h 
est expression of brotherhood and Christianity, instead o 
appeal to the base and un-Christian passion of covetousi 
envy and hatred. Socialism, as preached by the Socialist Pa 
in- America, stimulates class hatred and consequent strife, 
opposition to the Christian Principle of cooperation betwi 
classes. Christianity recognizes classes but not castes.” 
report then declares that the Y. M. C. A, Yo WaGr ne 

“such voluntary philanthropic organizations as the Red Cre 
which are supported largely by the churches” show “evid 
of the same element.” 


IMMIGRATION AND “OPEN SHOP” 


ATHER than abandon his principles” which in 

case meant advocacy of the “open shop” William 

Barr has resigned the presidency of the Inter-Rac 
Council. Mr. Barr is also president of the National Founde 
Association, one of the leading exponents of the “open s 10 
movement in this country. The Inter-Racial Council 1 
concerned itself with Americanization and it has been Oppo 
to restrictive immigration policies. 
The Council has ‘announced that “Mr. Barr’s 
tude was creating cleavages whereas the work of — 
council is to eliminate these cleavages and to end the misu 
derstandings that are creating these cleavages between ¢ 
foreign- and the native-born,” F 


a 
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~ London, Pipiiory’ fe 
O ‘detached observer can fail to note, at the present 


exerted by English Labor. 
seemed to have captured. the imagination of the 
torate,. it Is today very definitely on the defensive. Where, 
sar ago, men ‘were er uaere on the coming fall of Mr. 


Where, a year ago, it 


lection but one. | 
‘supporters suggested to me the other day that 
‘government was not to be looked for this side of ten 


but ey antagonistic to, ‘the interests of the working 


t are the causes of this decline? 
adly divided into three great classes: 


The impotence of the Labor Party in the House of Com- 
This comes out in several ways. In the first place, Labor 
‘are fot active in attendance; they do not seem to learn 
-and procedure of the House >. and the leadership is 
bad. Those who make a real impression upon the 
like Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas, are not completely ez 
ort with their party, with the result that, so far as public 
ion is concerned, their successes are discounted from the out- 
rt have the. Labor. members learned the value of expert- 

n debate. Upon Russia, finance, housing, however ad- 
ble their case, they do not seem, taken as a whole, able to 
1 with their. opponents ; where they are really expert, as 
(hen the mines are in debate, they do admirably. In other 
‘they are not merely disappointing but, as with education, 
wa lamentable indifference to the substantial questions 
the ‘hour. 

They are not using the right men for the House of Com- 
-The trade unions are dominating the situation; and they 
iding to regard a seat in the House not asa national con- 
which affects the country as a whole, but merely as a means 
rding local service. So that where their problems cry out, 
x Ramsay McDonald’s knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
, or Mr. Snowden’s knowledge of foreign affairs, where 
ght, without delay, to find room for such men as R. H. 
, Arthur Greenwood,’ J. J. Mallon, actually any man 
as ‘done fifteen or twenty years’ service with a trade union 
idered eligible for the House without regard to the vital: 
of general fitness. They do not seem to realize that, 
‘low be the character of the rest of the House, Labor 
t afford to descend to its level. 

There is a general feeling” of insecurity among the pos- 
classes that property must be safeguarded | from a labor 
which “must inevitably be predatory. in its policy. This 
akes three forms: ° 

a) Partly it insists that the economic situation is too 
cal for social reforms to be undertaken. It has therefore 
red the postponement of the Fisher Act, the complete 

uction of what possibilities were contained in the build- . 
guilds and the postponement of necessary measures of 
' reform. “he ‘ 

(b) At the same time, it is attempting on a very wide 
le (0 force down wages by measures which have the ap- 
pearance of deliberate conspiracy; to secure the decontrol 
all industry, including mines and railroads, and to force 
prices at the same time. ri 
Coincidently with this effort is a demand, to which 
vernment seems likely to yield, for the remission of 
cation, especially such taxation. as presses upon the busi- 

a , ‘he best measure of this general temper is to 
een in the recent election of “anti-waste” candidates at 
irewsb ry and Dover. Neither of them had any policy 
- Both, railed against an imaginary bureaucracy 

m extravagance which they discovered not in Ireland 
the Middle East or in Russian adventure, but in such - 
ror ciae 
is the crudest. focns ag ignorant and cred- 
‘ere it to be wig eos successful, Sther Mr. 


_ time, a distinct. decline in the power and prestige 


“One of its ost Biouisheds 
tes ees not, soe pe so serious a ee a 
tie a a le which i is not ae unconcerned. 


They may, I think, 
of such a policy as the present. 


are looking to office for the expression of that power. 


entered upon, probably enter into the government. 


} impossible. 
ibly diminish the prestige of Labor. 
that the Liberals in the least understand the new elements. 


_ticn of the mines, 


of £ 
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toa narrow. Dion. a ee inaction. 


Nor would that 
prevent it from continuing a foreign policy fatal to the re- 


a covery of the Central Powers. 


A word ought to be said upon a minor cause he is still 
important, ‘The vast world of labor has still no press of its — 
own. ‘The Daily Herald reflects a gallant spirit; but it is 


crude, it is unorganized, and, above all, it is not a substitute 


for the ordinary journal. It is a daily pamphlet instead of a 
daily, newspaper, None of the labor weeklies has anything 
more than a purely local or partial circulation. The New 
Statesman has an appeal largely meaningless to the working- 
class; and its present tone seems to suggest that it is rather 
Asauiehivns liberal than labor in outlook. ‘The result is that 
the workers are dependent upon a press which is increasingly 
dishonest and increasingly sinister. ; 

It is, then, a gloomy proposition. What policy does it re- 
quire? Where are four possibilities to be considered. 

Firstly, the Labor Party might continue, as now, to ee 
a lonely furrow and slowly and patiently to build up its or- 
ganization with a view to taking office some ten years hence. 
This is, I should judge, the policy most acceptable to the rank 
and file in the country. It is, I think, a fatal policy, for the 
final reasons that: Labor cannot afford to endure ten years 


finance and the general bankruptcy of Central Europe it is 
bound to result either in revolution or in extreme and dis- 
astrous reaction. And, no party can afford to remain ten 
years as a part of an opposition refusing alliance against a 
government it professes to regard with loathing. It will not 
convince the country of its sincerity and it will not for so long — 
retain the services of able men who, conscious-of their power, 
In ten 
years from now the Labor Party, on these terms, would be an 
insignificant faction or a conspiracy against a feudal state. 

In the second place, Labor might concentrate on getting 150. 


seats in the next general election and use the power thus of- 


fered to bargain with the party in office. Broadly, this really 
means an arrangement with Mr. Lloyd George. But, clearly, 
on its own principles, this amounts to self-stultification; and 
in.the coal and railway situations Labor has had experience 
of what Mr. Lloyd George’s pledges are really worth. And — 
the right wing of Labor would, if such accommodation were. 
This at- 
mosphere of private bargain is exactly what Mr. Lloyd 
George desires and Labor frankly lacks the tactical skill to. 
venture on attempting it. 

Labor might, thirdly, coalesce ey the Liberal Pange ; 


it is in agreement with the Liberals on Ireland, on disarm- 
ament-and on foreign policy; an industrial agreement, it is — 


argued, could be arranged. This policy is, I think, definitely 
Any fusion with another party would very sens- 
There is no evidence 


of the industrial problem; it is even uncertain whether they © 
can be induced to go such a little distance as the nationaliza- 


and it is they,’in the persons of men like Mr. Brunner, Lord 


‘Emmott, Mr. Runciman, who provide the financial strength 


of the Liberal Party. 


The. fourth suggestion is within the range of possibility. — i 


Granted that the chief end, at the moment, is to destroy the 
present government, an electoral arrangement is possible. The _ 


_ Liberal and Labor parties might, at least, agree not to cut 
each other’s throats in the constituencies. 


Seats might be al- 
located between them upon the basis of equality. It is well 
known that the Liberals have made. efforts toward this end. 
Recently they offered the London Labor Party their choice 
of half the London constituencies, with the help of the official 
Liberal organizations in them, if Labor, on its part, would 
refrain from contesting the remaining seats. ‘The London 


In the condition of our own 


Certainly the Liberals of Lancashire are, — 
- with rare exceptions, still of th sternly individualist school; — 


s haber Party refused on be pane AN asnia a oatey oe de 
~ centralized organization, rhe could not control the will of | 


only sympathetic to Labor because they were in opposition. 


ment that the parties must drift. The Liberals have enough 
. money to fight, at any rate, the next election; and if they 
cannot get returned themselves, at least they can, and will, 
prevent the teturn of Labor candidates. The Labor Party 


refuse official sanction to their candidates and that, in most 
cases, will be sufficient to ensure the observance of the bar- 
gain, 
display of a power which involves the destruction of Mr. 
K Lloyd George. | And even liberalism is slowly awakening to 
Z the realization that a new industrial era has dawned. It is 


man’s forlorn treatise, and the pleas of Lord Haldane and 
- his groups of Manchester supporters are still largely a cry 
in the wilderness; but it is the kind of cry which the vision 
of the promised land might well turn into a creed. 

If Labor would bend its energies to the analysis of this 
situation I believe it might secure—and soon—that revolu- 
tion by installment, which is now the one way in which to 
avoid a violent upheaval. Harotp J. LAsKt. 


Italy a“Mother Country’ 


T has seemed curious that Italian ships should be re- 
sponsible for the present typhus.scare; first, because, in 
spite of her nearness to the Balkans ee the eee number 
site of Serbian and other East European soldiers and prisoners 
of war she housed during the war, Italy has for the last eight 
or’ nine years been as free from boidemic typhus as the United 
States; second, because the Italian government is far in ad- 
vance of most in the social and hygienic oversight exercised 
over her emigrants-and emigrant transportation. ‘The explan- 
ation would seem to be that both the Presidente Wilson and 
_ the San Giusto have only lately come from Austrian into 
Italian ownership, and that the immigrants among whom the 
disease developed were Jugoslavs, Poles, Rumanians, Gali- 
cians and other East Europeans, taken on at Trieste where— 
in a justifiable effort not to antagonize the population by too 
- rapid an introduction of Italian administrative methods—the 
‘Italian port authorities, only recently come into office after a 
long struggle, have perhaps been too lenient in the application 
of the routine of inspection. In Serbia, typhus has for years 
_ been endemic; and it is due to the failure of the Allied na- 
_ tions to control typhus in that and other East European coun- 
tries that this dreaded excursion of the disease to the west has 
now become an as yet unimportant but significant reality, So 
_ far as diagnosis on board ship is concerned, the unawareness of 
the danger, the impossibility of diagnosing typhus in an early 
stage even where that danger is recognized, and the fact that 
both at Trieste and immediately on arrival in New York 
_ American medical authorities had access to hospital patients, 
would seem, to a certain extent at least, to absolve the ship 
_ doctors from blame. 
In her general care for the iiorant, Traly is isa teal‘ ‘mother” 
country; before departure, during the journey and afterwards 
_ she provides him with guidance and protection such as no other 
- country extends to its emigrant citizens. It was in this spirit 


-sador to the United States with the United States government 
as to the class of immigrant desired here, Italy recently gave 
ut an order temporarily suspending the issuance of passports 
0 subjects emigrating to the United States. 


the local labor parties, that cooperation, even of this limited — Aa having obtained a passport and having 


kind, would hurt its prestige, and that the Liberals were 


Yet I believe that it is ultimately to some such arrange- 
undoubtedly cannot control its local organizations; but it can 
Labor’s prestige will inevitably be enhanced by the. 


true that Mr. Massingham’s brilliant editorials, Mr. Master- | 
_ preventing the unscrupulous from taking advantage »o:))) 


~ the steamship company must give not only return pas Ss 


to the effects of the law cited which ‘causes the steamship 
panies to be extremely cautious, scarcely more than one ‘ 
every one thousand Italian immigrants is deported. 


the case worker’ Ss point of view. 


of a wise and constructive emigration policy. 


that, pending a complete understanding of the new ambas- — 
land, are aiming to deal with their emigration problen 


_ According to an Italian high in official circles in this coun- 


his property preparatory to his departure, would sud 
if the proposed exclusion bill were passed—find himself a 
without home and resources. While such action on the pz 
the Italian government—and other governments whi : 
follow its example—may tend toward the solution of thi 
migration question in the United States through diploily 
rather than through legislative action, its deeper signifi 
is in its relation to Italy’s large and carefully worked ou 
for the welfare of its emigrants—an interesting program v 
has been gradually developing and effectively operating 
the past twenty years under the Royal Board of Emigrat 
From the moment that the Italian emigrant boards the 
until he is legally admitted to citizenship in the home o} 
adoption, his mother-country, according to this plan, keey 
official eye upon him, helping him to meet new problems 


ignorance. ‘The first step in this process is the requireif’ 
that a representative of the board make a thorough exan} 
tion of the quarters assigned to. the emigrants on every 
which carries fifty or more such passengers on any partic 
voyage. ‘This official looks into such matters as sanitat 
finds out whether the amount and kinds of food—oil, ni). 
roni,meat—which the law prescribes are on board, and whe y 
an Tratien steward is present in the ship’s hospital. Whei 
legal requirements are properly met, official permission to 
is given; if the ship departs Hitbows such official sanctior| 
company is fined for every Italian emigrant carried. Anc 
royal inspector—a naval surgeon—is designated to make}: 
voyage on the ship to look after the general welfare off 
emigrants, to see that proper standards are maintained ani. 
insure that in every way the Italian passengers are acco; 
the treatment and privileges granted by law. This officer 
infrequently is the first source of accurate informatior 
the new home. 

The Italian government, however, does not consid 
responsibility ended when the foreign shores are reached, 
the Board of Emigration has its offices in all important fori 
ports. ‘The officer in charge is detailed to look after the inj 
ests of those emigrants who are denied admission to the 1 
country. His duty is to cooperate in every way with the hy 
office to see that such emigrants are accorded their righ: 
der the Italian law which. provides that in case of deport 


gratis to those whom it has attempted to bring to a for 
country in violation of well defined laws of that countr 
must, in addition, reimburse them—no matter what 
occupation or profession—for the earnings lost as a rest 
the company’s illegal action. In the United States, the r 
inspector, located in New York city, states that, aii | i 


‘The department’s branches aim to consider, above all, 
problem of the individual emigrant rather than the gen 
question of emigration, emphasizing, as sone as we 


In addition to their other duties, the roval: inspec 
in foreign countries are’ expected to interpret these 
tries to the home government; to send. back informé 
as to the desirability of encouraging Italian nationals to | 
grate to particular countries, and to report on the’ pas 


Several other countries, notably Czecho-Slovakia and 


this same social spirit. Italy is rightly regarded, h 
this respect at ie as Se ee those na 


HE ‘sienihe' ‘of he as on November 11, 


— turn of millions of American soldiers to normal 
ations and lives as civilians. Many public and private 
undertook to aid the soldiers. during the period of 


: ebruary 24, 1919], a Pee icaive from Mi Sodiisctee 
it ‘a mere tip.” 


legislation for granting a bonus. With war expenses. 
eat heights and the problem. of raising revenue difficult, 
60 bonus was adopted. It was granted to all persons 


active armed service during the war, and separatea there-_ 


the bonus promptly. — It was not to be paid to any 
SC on who had not actually reported for duty at ee station. - 
01 ‘prior: to, er ee 11, 1918. 


is 


ion 5, (called cae aa), or other valuable 
al Brant in lieu of the same. A federal bonus bill 


i or other valuable privileges to the ex-soldiers. 
uck in Bonuses was the title chosen a a writer on 


eae Peas states have bonded themselves haute 
ones cash Saat in others, sentiment has been 


| Ohio. have voted commemorative medals. In some cases 


bo eae or “monuments. Looking both to the 
ent of Saga own n natural 1 resources and to the ae 


AUTHOR OF “FEDERAL MILITARY PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES” 


1918, brought: the American people face to face 
with important problems connected with the re- 


it was clear that : an especially practical form of | 


_ However, it was" Roisted out in the j 
or dependent children under sixteen years of age. 


0,000 and hice its adoption would not preclude ad- i‘ 


_ Such persons, ‘if honorably discharged, were entitled | 


~ or medical attendance. 
_ Welfare Commission and gave it a $500,000 fund to carry 
“on its work. Among its activities was the conduct of em-_ 


‘providing educational and other facilities for former service 
"men. i 


ime, ig eae the ate ya teed laws granting 


tribution is made alike to the able bodied and the disabled, — 


e oa in Age state: aang North Carolina, Wyoming 


mpi ee epee the e conferring of honorary com- 


and November 11, 1918, who were residents of the state for 


benefit of eG a large number of states—principally 
in the West—have enacted laws and made appropriations. to 
enable..soldiers to acquire farm homes under liberal terms | 
of loan and payment. Arizona, California, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon have passed important laws of this type. Other. 
states have sought to make it easy for the former service men 
to enter or resume educational work. Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Minnesota, New York, Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and others have made generous provisions by ‘scholarships or 
money grants for this purpose. Colorado has provided an 
educational loan fund for the purpose of making advances. to. 
returned soldiers and sailors to aid them in getting an edu 
cation in some Colorado school. i 

Appreciation of the services of returned soldiers, and con- 
cern for their. welfare, have also caused the establishment ‘of. 
state relief or welfare funds. Connecticut has a $2, 500,000 
fund, invested in liberty bonds, the income to be used for th 
relief of veterans who may need assistance, veterans’ widows, 
Wisconsin 
appropriated $2,500,000 to constitute a fund from which ani 
allowance of $30 a month might be made for the aid of sick 
‘or disabled soldiers or sailors. In the state of Washington, i 
needy veterans and their families are able to obtain relief by 
the extension of the privileges of an old law under which | 
‘any post of the G. A. R., or any camp of the United Spanish _ 
War Veterans, can ie an order upon the county auditor 
for such items as house rent, groceries, clothing, shoes, drugs, 
Washington also created a Veterans’. 


ee agencies in all parts of the state. Montana estab- 
_ lished a Veterans’ Welfare Commission with an appropriation 
of $200,000 for the placing of soldiers in employment and 


In addition. to the states oe have, under their own 
auspices, provided loans and aid for soldiers wishing to secure | 
farm homes, many other states have passed laws providing 
for cooperation with the federal government in carrying out a 
land settlement policy for soldiers, the state laws to take effect 
when a proposed federal law has been passed. ts 
The cash bonus laws provide for the distribution among 
the former service men of sums of money, great in the ag- 
gregate, the amount paid to individuals in most states being 
proportionate to the length of service. However, the dis- 


the employed and the unemployed, the rich and the poor. 
It is a gratuity based solely on the fact of service in the war. 

As early as 1917, the Massachusetts legislature passed a 
law to supplement the compensation received by her service 
men from the federal government. ‘This measure authorized — 
the payment to non-commissioned officers and privates of $10 aN 
for each month of their service between February 3, 1917, 
and January 15, 1918, provided they enlisted or were inducted _ 
between those dates. In July, 1919, the Massachusetts legis- 
lature voted a bonus of $100 to all officers, enlisted men, field 
clerks, and nurses in active service between February 3, 1917, 


months or more. 


‘for the bonds. 


My 


six months preceding their enlistnentl or induction. A bureau Hi 
for the payment of the bonus was promptly established: The 


records of the state showed that she had 200,000 men in the 
service and that the bonus payments would ultimately cost 
over $20,000,000. Payment of the bonus was financed by a 
bond issue supported by poll taxes and such other special taxes 
as the legislature might direct. 

By the end of May, 1920, nearly $20,000,000 had been 
paid out, and there were many thousands of doubtful cases 
under investigation. More than two hundred and forty 
thousand applications for the bonus had been received. Thou- 
sands of these applications were duplicate claims, and other 


thousands were presented by non-residents who attempted to. 
_ establish a residence in Massachusetts for the purpose of getting 


the bonus. In the administration of the bonus bureau many 
attempts at fraud and deception came to light. 

New Hampshire, early in 1919, granted a bonus of $30 to 
any resident of the state who served in the armed forces of 
the United States.or of the allied countries. A session of the 
New Hampshire legislature in September, 1919, increased the 
amount of the bonus to $100. Vermont has provided a bonus 
of $10 for each month of service in the war, no person to 
receive more than $120. ‘The Vermont bonus is limited to 
men who did not hold commissions. ‘The people of Maine 
voted a soldiers’ bonus at the September, 1920, election. All 
officers, enlisted men, and nurses are to receive $100. ‘The 
Maine bonus is to be financed by a bond issue of $3,000,000. 


In Rhode Island the legislature passed an act providing a 


$100 bonus for soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses who 
served in the world war, subject to the voting of a $2,500,000 
for the bonds. It was estimated that about 400,000 residents 
of Rhode Island at least six months before enlistmént or 
induction. 

The New York bonus law 1s one of the most liberal, pro- 
viding for a minimum payment of $20 for two months’ service 
and a maximum payment of $250 for a service of twenty-five 
Marguerite E. Smith of New York city, 
a woman member of the Assembly, introduced the bill, which 
became law by the signature of Governor Smith, May 22, 


1920. ‘The act proposed to pay the bonuses with the proceeds 


of a bond issue, and the question of the authorization of a 
bond issue of $45,000,000 for the purpose was submitted 


to the voters of the state at the general election in November, 


1920. The American Legion carried on an active campaign 
It was estimated that about 400,000 residents 
of the state would be eligible to receive the bonus. These 
persons were practically all voters, and, when their interest 
and that of their families and friends in the matter is con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that the bond issue was authorized 
by a huge majority. 

Any bona fide resident of New York state who en- 


tered the army, navy, marine corps, or Red Cross serv- 


ice during the war and served for two months between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, is eligible for the bonus. 


_An applicant must have been a resident at the time of enlist- 
“ment and also on November 2, 1920. 


The amount of the 
bonus payment is $10, for each month of service or major 


_ fraction thereof, but no one person is to receive more than 
$250. The ‘henefits do not apply to army officers above the 
___ grade of captain or to navy officers above the grade of senior 

lieutenant. 


In case the person who served is deceased, the 
bonus will go to a surviving relative or relatives, cliethihiey 
being in the following order: wife, husband, child or children, 
mother, father, brother and sister. Bonuses are exempt from 


_ taxation and from levy and sale on execution. 


tion of the law is in the hands of a commission consisting | 


the voters of Wisconsin had approved the cash bom 


from taxation, and must not ‘be fold at ee than i: 
A bill has recently been introduced i in the New York ‘le 
lature providing for a commission of three state officers. w 
an office force of fifty-two persons to distribute the bor 
An appropriation of $150,000 for salaries and maintena 
will be asked. The bonus law includes a provision for i) 
establishment of a fund for the aid of permanently disab} 
soldiers to be made up of bonuses contributed by service m 
and women who do not need or desire this money for th 
selves.. New York has also provided educational aid | 
former service men and women by an amendment to the e 
cation law establishing 450 scholarships in the univer: 
colleges, normal schools, technical schools and trade s 
of the state. The scholarships are awarded by compe 
examinations and are of the value of $100 a year for tui 
and $100 for maintenance. — A scholarship may, be held 
three years. * 
In the last November election, New Jersey voted by | 
overwhelming majority for a bond issue’ of $12,000,000 
pay a bonus to those who were enlisted or inducted from th 
state to serve in the world war. ‘The amount to be pai 
$10 for each month of service, but the aggregate bonus | 
to any one individual is not to exceed $100. The admini 
the state comptroller, the state treasurer, the adjutant 
eral, and a returned soldier selected by the three state offic 
The state commander of the American Legion has been 
the fourth member of the commission and the Amer 
Legion is to cooperate in the administration of the law.” 
is anticipated that the total amount of the bonuses ma’ 
ceed the bond issue. The interest and principal of the 
issue will be paid from the proceeds of a soldiers’ bonus ¢ 
to be levied on real and personal property. : : 
It is interesting to note that the state cash bonus has th 
far prevailed in two geographical sections of the count 
One, with which we have just been occupied, includes | 
New England states (except Connecticut), New York, 
New Jersey. The other is in the Northwest. ‘The peo: 
Wisconsin voted in September, 1919, at a referendum el 
to provide for the payment of a bonus of $10 for each 1 
of service, with a minimum of $50, to all residents of W. 
sin who served in the armed forces of the United States. 
ing the war, including Red Cross nurses. The estimated 
of this grant was $15,000,000, to be raised partly by a & 
on property and partly by increased income taxation. — ft 


state legislature at a special session passed_a very liberal € 
cational bonus law and gave ex-service men and women - 
eption of choosing either the cash bonus of the educatio 
bonus. ‘They may not receive both. 4 
Aid in getting or continuing education is offered to. 
residents of Wisconsin who served at least three monthe i 
armed forces of the United States, including nurses, but. 
including men in the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
amount paid is $30 a month for expenses at any educa ric 
institution in the state, whether elementary, higher, or 
tional. In the first instance, the bonus is granted for @ 
school year, but it may be renewed three times if the stu 
progress has been satisfactory. ‘The money is paid on’ 
ing the period of regular attendance at the education 
stitution, and the total amount so. paid to any one inc 
may not exceed $1,080. Tuition is free in the 


1 : 
. 


ining desired S. ‘not obi inable- in Wisconsin. 


Correspondence courses conducted by the University of 
msin are offered free to all ex-service men whether they 
ye received the cash bonus or not. Estimates have been 
de that the total cost of the two bonus systems in Vi ein 
fy reach $30,000,000. 

Minnesota has a cash bonus law in favor of all Gui iatee of 
! state who joined the armed forces of the United States 
the allied nations during the war. The amount of the 
us. is $1 5 for each month of service between April 6, 1917, 
| signing of the formal proclamation of peace by the 
This leaves the termination of the bonus period 
ite. The minimum bonus payable is $50. A bonus 
ission is charged with the administration of the law and 
thorized to establish a bonus fund by selling certificates 
ebtedness, bearing 5 per cent interest, to an amount not 
ceed $20,000,000. 


attending the University of Minnesota or some other ap- 
ed Minnesota educational institution. 
time of entering service was a student in some college out- 


suming his studies in that college. 


ified cash bonus but has levied a tax to create a re- 
soldiers’ fund. Out of this fund $25 may be paid for 
th month of service to honorably discharged soldiers and 
lors of the war with Germany, This money, however, 
4 complete the soldier’s education. 

the Far West, Oregon has established a system of edu- 
al aid similar to that of Wisconsin. Soldiers of the 
ar may receive not more than $200 a year for four 
0 aid them i in _defraying, ‘educational expenses in any 
‘ion in the state. i 
States where bonus measures have been submitted to the 
r vote, they have won by large majorities. A great 
y voters have been personally interested as prospective re- 
ts of the bonuses. — Naturally they have had the active 
of members of their families andclose friends. 
ians and political organizations, in states where elections 
+ all doubtful, are likely to be extremely slow to take 
y position that might offend the soldier vote. 
likes to ‘appear unappreciative of the services of former 
and navy men, It has doubtless taken pronounced con- 
and some moral courage to gee citizens to question 


, to give ate ‘vocational and general acartonal ad- 
to assist the sick and disabled—all these are worthy 
“seem to be in line with good public policy. But 
go of the fine quality of unselfishness is lacking” in 


bond i issues to pay out. indiscriminate cash largess, two 
ree years after the end of the war, to ex-service men 
her rich OF. fa employed or it Hacmploved, able-bodied 


i “Whited coe if 
Many 
of students are now at the University of Wisconsin 
ther schools of the state under the provisions of this. 


Instead of the cash bonus, a Min- 
ta veteran may receive a scholarship of $200 to be used . 


e of the state, he may receive the aid of the scholarship 


In fact, no-’ 


: _ ‘The American Legion, in the early days of the organization, 


took a position against asking for legislation in its selfish in- 


If the soldier at 


ually being won over to the national bonus plan. 
linnesota’s neighbor, North Dakota, has not canta an 


st be expended either to acquire a farm or town home, or — 


“neapolis convention in November did no more than adopt a 
It refused to demand a bonus or adjusted 


x 


Poli- * 


- peditiously in the matter of granting a bonus, and the exe- 
_ cutive committee of the American Legion took the responsi- 


‘now made in the name of the Legion. A $50 bond was asked 


Representatives. 


terest. How its position has changed is shown by the great 
activity of its official representatives in endeavoring to secure 
the passage by Congress of the bonus bill now pending in the 
United States Senate. While the various states have been en- — 
acting during the past two years the beneficial legislation above 
described, service men who consider the $60-bonus of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1919, “a mere tip,” have been hard at work to 
secure from. Congress a much more. substantial grant. 

When a resolution demanding an additional bonus from 


the federal government was offered at the St. Louis caucus 


of the American Legion in May, 1919, the caucus unanimous- — 
ly voted to lay this resolution on the table. 
left to be dealt with at the Minneapolis convention in No- 
vember. i 

In the meantime there was a great division of opinion. 


~ among the service men on the bonus question. A writer in — 


the Home Sector of October 4, 1919, estimated that 30 per 


cent of the ex-soldiers were militantly out for as much loose — 


change as they thought Congress had in its pocket, that 60 — 
per cent considered the $60 bonus inadequate but intended 
neither to beg nor browbeat for an additional sum, and that 

10 per cent feared a train of pension and gratuity evils would 
follow any bonus legislation. It was pointed out that state 
legislatures, city councils, and civic organizations were grad- — 


ing on the fact that thirty-six bonus bills had been introduced — 


in Congress, the American Legion Weekly, the official organ 


of the Legion, said editorially on October 17, 1919: 


They [the bonus bills] are nearly as different in their pro- 
visions as they are numerous. No doubt others will be added. © 
Many.of them may have originated in-a sincere desire to aid 
the man who was in service. There are evidences that others 
were designed for no finer purpose than to distribute among 
constituents for political effect, without any thought that they 
would be enacted into law. Otherwise how explain the existence 
of several bonus bills that would bankrupt the country. 


Though the agitation for a bonus made headway, the Mins! 


receptive attitude. 
compensation and left the matter with Congress. The repoit, 
adopted by a close vote in the convention, spoke of an obliga- : 
tion on the part of the government to relieve the financial dis- 
advantages incidental to military service but continued, “the 


American Legion feels that it cannot ask for legislation in its 
_ selfish interest, and leaves with confidence to: Congress the 


discharge of this obligation.” The American Legion Weekly 
said of this action editorially on November 28, 1919, that “the — 


united men and women who were in service have preserved in- _ 
tact that peculiarly fine and satisfying sense of self-respect 


that is the greatest reward of having been in service during © : 
the war.’ ‘se 
However, Congress did not show a disposition to act exe. 


bility of a change in policy. Proposals and demands were ~ 


for the ex-soldiers for each month of service. This was pro- 


“nounced, by financial experts and leaders in Congress, so im- 


practicable and probably disastrous to the country that com- 
promise proposals were brought forward. Finally a bill pro-— 
viding for a cash bonus and several attractive optional grants 


was agreed upon by the representatives of the American 


Legion and leaders of the majority party in the House of 


The matter was 


Comment- 


This passed the House on May 29, 1920, i 


under suspension of ae ‘rules wit 


to 92. 
scribes the exertions of the organization to put pressure on 
members of Congress. J. W. Rixey Smith, writing in the 
Anierican Legion Weekly of June 18, 1920, describes the bill 
as “a piece of legislation affecting nearly five million people, 
calling for $2,000,000,000 in taxes.’”’ This seems a fairly 
serious proposal to an ordinary citizen. But Mr. Smith says: 


From the time when the speaker’s ruling that it would be in 
order for the special rule to be brought in was upheld, the House 
took the whole affair as a lark, On this one vote the lines were 
tense and taut, and the majority (192 to 189) by which the final 
vote on the bill was made possible was a bare three. When 

that vote was announced, however, the lines snapped, and with 
them seemed to snap all congressional dignity and decorum. 


Having passed the House, the bill was sent over to the 
Senate which did not act on it during the remaining days of 
the session, Representatives of the American Legion are press- 
ing for action by the Senate at the present session. 

The adjusted compensation bill that passed the House de- 
fines as “veterans” persons who setved in the military forces 
of the United States after April 5, 1917, and before November 
12, 1918. Such veterans are permitted to make a choice of 
the following plans of adjusted compensation. 


ae Adjusted service pay. For each day of active service, in 
excess of. sixty days, in the military and naval forces of the 
United States after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, $1.25 
for overseas service and service afloat, and $x for home service. 
Overseas service includes service on ‘shore in Europe or Asia, 
exclusive of China, Japan and the Philippine Islands. Home 
service means all service not overseas service or service afloat. 
The amount payable to a veteran who performed no overseas 
“service is not to exceed $500; the amount payable to a veteran 
who performed any overseas service may not exceed $625. Ad- 
justed service pay is not to be given to commissioned officers 
above the grade of captain in the army or marine corps, or lieu- 
tenant in the navy. 


2. Adjusted service certificate. In place of the adjusted ser- 
vice pay, the veteran may receive an adjusted service certificate 
of a face value equal to the sum of the adjusted service pay 
increased by 40 per cent plus interest thereon for twenty years 
‘at the rate of 4%4 per cent per annum compounded annually. 
' This amount is approximately equal to 3.38 times the adjusted 
‘service pay of the veteran. The veteran is to name the bene- 
‘ficiary of the certificate, and may from time to time, wjth the 
_ approval of the secretary of the treasury, alter such beneficiary. 
The amount of the face value of the certificate is to be payable 
‘to the veteran twenty years after the date of application there- 
for, or upon the death of the veteran prior to the expiration of 
such twenty ‘years, to the beneficiary named, or under certain 
circumstances tothe estate of the veteran, Provision is also 
‘made for government loans to be made upon the security of 
. the certificates. 
. 3. Vocational training aid. A veteran may receive $1.75 for 
each day-of attendance on a course of vocational training pre- 
_ viously approved by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The total payment is not to exceed 140 per cent of the 
amount of adjusted service pay which the veteran would be en- 
‘titled to receive if he had chosen that plan. 
4. Farm or home aid. The veteran is entitled to receive the 
amount of his adjusted service pay increased by 4o per cent for 
the purpose, and only for the purpose, of enabling the veteran 
to make improvements on a city or suburban home, or a farm 
not selected under option 5, or to purchase and make payments 
on such a home or farm. 


5. Land settlement aid. A board is established with author- 
ity to acquire lands and establish veteran settlement projects. 
'. This plan contemplates cooperation with the states. The sum 
_ of $250,000,000 is appropriated to provide farm units for settle- ' 
- ment under this option. Farms may be purchased by veterans 

on installment payments extending over a period not exceeding 

forty years. The adjusted service pay is to be considered the 
first installment in payment for a ‘veteran’s farm unit, and the 

_ payment of the remaining installments is not to commence Hoel 
ae years after the first payment. 


It is interesting to note that if the option of adjusted service 
pay in money is chosen, payments are to be made in install- 


ly. orty minutes’ dubai r 
allowed and no amendments permitted. ‘The vote was 289 pa 
The American Legion Weekly of June 4, 1920, de- 


_ payments may be less. than $50. 
- whom $500 is due, this would really be a little service pen 


States or in Europe. 


of a except at any inccalvede ih ee to compl te th 
In the case of a veter 


of $50 quarterly, extending over a period of two ae aq 
years. — ey 2k g 

The adjusted compensation bil proposes to raise the mon 
to meet the expenses of the act by so-called ‘ ‘victory. tax 
These include (1) additional surtaxes on incomes, Gia 
and bond tax, (3) produce exchange tax, (4) tax on sal 
real estate, ( 5) tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufa 
thereof. : f 

Although the American Legion endorsed the aljated cor 
pensation bill at the Cleveland convention in September 
now that the presidential election is over it seems most u 
that the Senate will pass the House measure. In the | 
debate it was freely charged that the bill was a “hypoc 
performance” intended as a campaign document, Th . 
tary, of the sree) is strongly opposed to it. a 


the millions of service men. A oe Be. in m 
ship of the American Legion disapproves the cash bon 
Depression in the world of business and the s 


ture. 


generous provisions for the benefit of men cue have se 
the military forces. Public sentiment has consistentl: 
ported such a policy. But this is the first of our wars 
sturdy young men in the full vigor of life have, al 
mediately after the conclusion of the war, organized them 
and demanded that they be made the beneficiaries of | 
cash distributions by the federal government and the 
The country is glad to care for the sick and disabled, to suf 
the widows and orphans, to assist the returned salto 0 
employment, to aid him in securing vocational or liber 
cation, to give him liberal terms of land settlement, to 
him in the public employment, and to hold him ever in/hi 
for his patriotic service. But no country is rich eno g 
compensate its citizens for all the financial’ disadvantage 
cident to warfare. Nor were such disadvantages suff 
clusively by citizens who were selected to wear unifo 
perform duties in camp or or. the battlefield, in the. 
There were, in fact, profiteers 
the war. But there were also millions of loyal citi: 
civil life who made sacrifices and suffered financial d: 
ages while they were discharging at home duties necess 
important in the common cause. 

The relation between the citizen soldier Be his | 
should not be a mercenary one. There is no oblig 
empty the public treasury for returned soldiers who 
and strong and able to resume self-supporting places § 
nation’s economic organization. It is deeply to be re 


_ that some of the American Legion leaders have taken 


view of the relation between the ex-soldiers and their 
and have centered the attention of their society upon 
the largest possible grants from the’ federal and state 


¥ 


ments without much regard to the seriousness. or rea 


of the financial burdens they seek to impose. _ 


Conducted by | 
JOSEPH K. HART 


FF cedom fad Initiative in Schools 


NOR a sake of its chapter on Freedom and Initiative in 
{ Schools, all teachers and school superintendents, all col- 
lege. professors and presidents and everybody interested 
ducation should read Professor Chafee’s delightful book, 
sdom of Speech’—especially superintendents and _presi- 
nts. The book itself treats a much wider subject, in fact 
the problems into which freedom of speech entered from 
Every intelligent lawyer should 
t for the sake of the author’s analysis of the constitu- 
mal questions involved, and yet the book is written in such 
ae lucid style that the general reader will enjoy it 
The writer is a professor in the Harvard 
He is neither a socialist 
a pacifist, but a believer in proper-_ 


beginning of the war. 


e would a novel. 
t School. 


ights and the present social struc- 


ay Chat the righteousness of our en-. 


ance i into the European war. There- 
ic, ‘in reading the book, no allow- | | 


shave to be made for dati-capitals 
POT: : anti-war opinions. 
sts the attitude of Berger and 
sympathy for Debs only so far 
e believes him to have been con- 
ted under an unconstitutional con- 
uction of the Espionage AGE ROLE 
¢ author wants as much freedom of 
sech as possible, it is because he is a 


Ie) 


ident of history and a lover of fair. 


™ 


S 


all eee. questions a4 


edom ey speech arose as soon as the 


- Although the first. Espionage 
was intended to punish utterances 
Congress had the right to pre- 


iored by rules who forgot that the 


Constitution as the provisions giv- 
c ongress ‘the powers “to declare 
and ‘ ‘raise and support armies.’ 

‘oper convictions were made and 
sentences imposed, until in many 
of the country there was a most 
olesome and even pernicious sup- 


f the New York Legislature. 


By Zechariah Chafee. 


‘The author | 


States entered the European | 


the courts very soon ie to 


is ‘were an and ist 


ights. was as much a part of | 


n of: opinion, the action of the courts being accompanied 
Burleson’s post office censorship, and later by the de- 
raids of January, 1920, the exclusion of Berger 
| Congress, the ] prosecutions of the Lusk Committee, and 
tterly indefensible unseating of the five Socialist mem- 
‘Nor have we, with the 
"the war, regained such freedom of speech as the Con- 
1 guarantees. The second Espionage Act is still in 
lere are new sedition laws in many states, and there 

arrantable searches and arrests, sheriffs’ and police 


Harcourt, Brace m8 Howe. 
‘mail of the tet boii 70. 


ve HAT 


‘of the people. ... 


overlooked. 


time of war. 


then 1s academic 

freedom? It is, it seems 
to me, the very quality of a college. 
The question whether or not a col- 
lege is free is meaningless. An in- 


|. stitution which is not intellectually 


free is not a college, whatever else it 


'< may be. States may be servants of par- 
\ tial insights and partial interests, and 
so may factories and corporations, and 

‘even schools of medicine; but not so 


colleges. A college is our social and in- 
dividual striving to escape the bounds 
which the world’s work would fix 
upon us. It is the search for free- 
dom from ourselves .... Unless a 
people find in colleges or elsewhere 


some place of criticism, some place 
where truth is sought, where thought 
is free, there is no hope of freedom 


How shall we 
let the people know that we are build- 
ing knowledge for their use, that we 
are serving every interest that they 
have and yet are slaves to none of 
them, that we will listen to every 
thought they bring and yet will weigh 
and value them with thoughts of 
other men in mind! ... 

ta Teaching is the ati at to make 
men free.” 


From The Liberal College: 
\Y by Alexander Meiklejohn. 


to think.” 


“two views of teaching. 


Again, you cannot control the mind of an expert. 
cannot stand over Galileo and say ‘Use your telescope, but do 
not find that the earth goes around the sun.’ 
stand over Pasteur and say, ‘Investigate spontaneous genera- 
tion, but do not discover that spontaneous generation exists.’ 
You cannot stand over a man that deals with economics and 


authorities vying with each other in the denial of the right 
of free assemblage. 

There are social interests in free speech that must not be. 
It is not solely a matter of rights. 
it solely from the standpoint of rights you do not get any- 
where, for the rights are conflicting. There is the individu- 
al’s right to his free speech, and there is the right of the com- 
munity to be protected—a right that cannot be ignored in 
But the community—the public—has another 
interest in safe- -guarding free speech. And this is quite apart. 
from its interest in preserving the government from foreign 
attack, or its interest in preserving social order, without. which 


Looking at. 


all our individual interests would be 
lost. ‘The other social interest is the. 
interest which society has in arriving 
at the truth. It is in the contest of — 
argument—argument on one side and 
argument on the other—that the truth — 
in difficult matters is gradually obtain- 
ed. The proceeding is a long and ted- 
ious one—it may take several genera- 
tions. But once force is thrown into _ 
the scale, once the pressure of govern-— 
ment is used on one side or the other, — 
the means of arriving at the truth is _ 
gone. As Mr. Chafee says, a major- | 
ity decision may be the best way of de- 
termining how the government shall 
act, but it is not the best way of de- 
ciding what is right. 
proved again and again in history, and _ 
it carries an inspiring lesson to the per- 
secuted teacher of today. 

As the author points out, there are 
“One regards 
it as a sort of handing out of canned 
goods to the pupils, so much canned 
goods, so much knowledge. 
canned goods business, we may need a 
pure food law to make sure the chil- 
dren get the right brand of ‘corn.’” 
But this is not the better view. It was 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins. 
University who took Professor Gilder- 
sleeve into a class room and said, “Now — 
radiate.” We have got to have the 
kind of teachers-that radiate, and for 


this we need, not only contented teach- 


ers, but also teachers who think for 


themselves. . 
And Professor Chafee well adaa' 


that there is no class of people who are more injured by re-_ 
pression than teachers. 
must not express his ideas on political questions, he can, at. 
least, devote himself to his job, but if you confine the teacher ye 
in his thinking, what do you leave him? ‘That is his job, 


“If we say to another man that he 


“You 


You cannot 


This has been — 


Tf it as\ayeetan 


say, ‘F ind out aera economics exists eescding to this or thar 

system ;’ or, if he deals in history, say to him, ‘Find out that 
the men who are in power in Russia are a gang of thugs.’ If 
he finds it out, all right; but you cannot force him to do so, 

and you cannot force him to teach lies.” 

A quotation from the chapter on Freedom and Initiative 
in Schools will show the sound spirit of the views here advo- 
cated: 

It is all very well to say that religious views should be free; 
that scientific investigation should be free; but that political 
opinion cannot be free, because it is dangerous; that Marxian 
Socialism is so dangerous that it cannot be free. Three cen- 
turies ago, people felt just as strongly about religious views 
and about scientific investigation as they do now about political 
investigation. They felt just as sure that any view which 
was not in accord with the orthodox religion would unsettle the 
very foundations of morality, and that consequently .no one 
should teach in the schools who was not an orthodox Christian. 
And they felt just as sure about scientific investigation; that if 
a man said the earth went around the sun, he should not be 
trusted anywhere. If they felt so strongly about it then, and 
were wrong, how can we be sure that we are right if we feel 
the same way about political investigation. On that we must 
have just as much freedom of investigation as in the old days 
was necessary for scientific discoveries. It is easy enough to 
think that everything that is different from ourselves must 
necessarily be dangerous. It is easy to believe that political 
ideas which are different from our own must necessarily advo- 
cate the use of force. We say, how could Socialism come into 
existence except by violence, because it is so objectionable. I 
do not believe in it, and hope it will not come into existence. 
But I do not see why it may not be adopted by popular suffrage, 
the same as other ideas. We ought not to®assume it can only 
win by violence, simply because it differs from our views. In 
the old days they used to get rid of objectionable persons on 
the ground that they would overthrow society. They got rid 
of Socrates by. saying he was a corrupter of the youth. They 
got rid of Jesus by saying he planned to upset the Roman state, 
and they said it is more expedient that one man should die 
than that the people should perish. It is more expedient now, 
that one man should be put in prison or lose his job—it is 
just the same argument we use—than that the people should 
perish. But let us be sure that the people, after all, are going 
to perish. 

Formerly U. 8. Attorney, Francis FISHER Kane. 


Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


The Control of Education 


LL despotism rests on incompetence. Slavery is a state 

of mind, Freedom implies courage and efficiency. “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves that we 
are underlings,” is as true now as in the days of Roman 
_ tyranny. Academic freedom is impossible where servility and 
fear rule. Regents, trustees, presidents, or deans, find undue 
domination easy over those who neither know nor dare assert 
their rights. In days of old, when administration of higher 
education was a simple matter, faculties took active part in 
management. 


financial needs, administrative officers gradually assumed direc- 
tion of affairs and the teaching force receded into the back- 
ground. ‘The typical teacher is quite willing to forego any 
responsibility for active management of affairs. He contents 
himself by making absurd rules for the governance of the 
more or less docile youth under his tutelage, and leaves to his 
superior officers the less scholastic field of university control. 
_ True, he grumbles over conditions he finds adverse to his in- 
terests, but at best, he takes it out in writing articles of a 
theoretical sort for scholarly periodicals. Questions of aca- 
demic freedom interest him but little. He has learned by ob- 
servation or dearly bought experience that they thrive best 
who find favor with the ruling powers through acquiescence 
and conformity. ‘The wise man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
himself, but the foolish pass on and are punished,” comes to 
be the rule of his existence. 

Regents, e¢ al., are not to be condermned for the situatioy in 
which faculties find themselves. Some one must rule. Hardly 
ever do regents get from faculties a clear-cut outline of poli- 

we cies to be pursued, ora vigorous remonstrance against evils of 


As problems of control became more compli-‘ 
cated, owing to differentiation of curricula, and enlarged © 


istration. ‘Tf ever, from dering and 

like debates i in faculty meetings, there’ should come 
suggestions, or positive protests, presidents may, if they ¢ 
calm the disturbed feelings of the governing board by as 
ing it that the communications emanate from certain male 
tents in the faculty and need not be taken seriously. Facu 
almost never stand together on anything, even in matters pj) © 
fessional, and practically never in matters administrative. |} 
typical teacher is an individualist at best, and in his we 
state, a crank. You could not/organize a chorus of a fa 
for it would insist on singing twenty different tunes at 1 
same time. 

The educational world needs possibilities of anteok 
lie dormant in faculties. To paraphrase—Oh Education, 
crimes are committed in thy name! Successful paar d 
tors, business men, now manage our colleges and universit 
Psychologists have taught us much as to the spread of 
ciplines from one field to another. And yet we expect a lay” 
yer, who is able to browbeat a witness, or to “make the wolf” 
appear the better reason’.in a law trial, to be a good re 
of a great university. ‘Governors appoint men to the reg 
because the appointees have been able, through the dey 
ways of modern trade, to build up colossal fortunes. 
meanwhile, hundreds of men and women, who are giving . 
lives to the cause of education, and who are, notwithstandi/p 
their present provincialism and timidity, the best intellects. 
our country, sit silent. Abert W. RANKIN, 

Retired member of the faculty, BA | 

University of Minnesota. : 3. 


Freedom of Speech and Teachin i 


HERE is a general impression that freedom of ut 
ance is primarily a right of the one who desires to, 
press his ideas; it is true that freedom of thought is an ind) 
pensable necessity of human life, and that free ieee Dre 
ably ministers to free thought.. But the most vital aspect 
the question is the other side. The main question at issut 
not freedom of speech but freedom of hearing; not freede 
of the press but freedom of reading; not freedom of teachi 
but freedom of learning. Freedom of utterance after 
primarily the one individual; freedom of hearing aff 
scores, hundreds, thousands, even the whole citizenship of i 
country or the people of the world. 
Practically it was a matter of small consequence th: 
speaker of the Non-Partisan League should be er a Fre 
delivering his speech in a Minnesota town or village, but 
Was a matter of immense consequence that a hundred 6 
thousand free citizens of the United States in that place sho 
be prevented from hearing the discussion of grave politi 
measures that touch their most vital interests. The 
rageous character of the lawless measures taken to ba 
speech is due to its violation of the freedom of the citize 
general, not merely to the duress perpetrated on the vO 
be speaker. The people of the communities apparently fa 
to perceive the gross impudence of the small groups w 
assumed censorship over what their fellow citizens she 
have the right to hear. The self-appointed censors probab 
even deluded themselves with the shallow fallacy that ¢ 
violence was practiced mainly upon an outsider. In the g 
Northwest, the great body of citizens were robbed of t 
freedom of hearing for months, during the very period v 
they were approaching elections in which they were to d e 
mine issues under discussion. 
Practically, it is of small moment whether a on ate 
newspaper or journal is permitted to continue the 
publication it is devoted to; individual injustices are re; 
table and should be reduced to the smallest degree, but 1 
are certain to be an integral and unavoidable part of any 
tem of government until human nature and social or; 
tion have moved much farther on the road to perfect 
it is a matter of supreme moment for the people 
racy to be denied the right of reading the fulles 


at 


up of men, official or 


mere verbiage to’ ‘call the people free. At this very 
the people in general are becoming profoundly disturbed 
hat they. believe to be the bondage of the press of the 
whole country to certain interests. They believe they are 


the country Bid | in the BA 
_ Practically, . it is of small moment whether any particular 
acher i is permitted to teach freely what he desires to teach; 
lit is of immense concern whether the children and youth of the 
if democracy shall be permitted to learn freely on all subjects 
which affect their welfare as human beings and as citizens of 
ree. country. As for propaganda in the schools, freedom is 
e only sure remedy; the Prussian school is the champion 
ple i in all history, of a propagandist school and at the 
time a school completely dominated by government con- 
Af press reports are correct, the Soviet government in 
ssia is again proving the peneral principle that if you want 
ae on either side you must exercise autocratic con- 
ol. 
Thus the whole issue comes Oa to something that is the 
asic condition of success in democracy—freedom of thinking, 
d freedom of thinking for all per- 
ai on all subjects. There is no think- 
ng without data and the only safety 
s in opening wide the channels of in- 


YY POR FEBRUARY TOE 


people of the United 


himself. 


XPERIENCE _ has 


and probably no one would 


Tol ne 


and how it is to be case are questions of ‘he utmost in- 
terest to all friends of education’ in our democracy. The 
fact that Professor Snedden is proposing a program that is, 
at once, new in educational theory and old in educational Dies 
practice detracts no whit from its interest or importance, 
His argument for the social control of teaching is direct — 
and clear. He is dealing with high school students, who “are 
prone to feel that whatever he [the teacher | stands for is 
‘right.’ ”” But no teacher can be “right,” at least by and in 
Hence, pupils have to be protected from teachers 
who, at the best are scarcely to be trusted, and who at the 
worst are likely to be propagandists of all sorts of nefarious ( 
doctrines. A little analysis will make this clear. ‘i 
According to Professor Snedden, the social science teachers i 
of the future will exhibit “at lease three distinguishable types 
which may be designated (a) the servile, (b) the wilful, and 
(c) the balanced. These types can also readily be distinguish: ih 
ed among preachers, publicists, politicians and other leaders, i 
whose essential characteristics they share.” 
“Servile teachers” have little will or, knowledge of their ; 
own. ‘They want to teach what is approved by the “powers — 
above.” ‘‘Wilful teachers” are naturally partisan, and are 
particularly antagonistic to “those individuals or groups hav- 
ing vested interests in a stable social 
order.” “They are stiff-necked and 
loath to make the compromises essen- ~ 


. . . rate 
tial to democratic ‘fairness.’ ” Ee 


\ 


proved, 


‘ormation—spoken, written, printed, 
r expressed in any “other medium 
whatsoever. Let every man utter his 
essage as he will, subject always to > 
e proper laws against misrepresenta- 
n, obscenity, fraud and slander. Let 
ery citizen hear, read, see, what he 
esires, as the only possible condition 
der which he can study and decide 
e questions of his life and conduct. 
Above all, let every child and youth 
lave the possibility of learning the 
acts and apprehending the principles 
of all subjects of human panete and 
| intelligence. 
b And procedure contrary to this + is a 
enial of democracy and is in contempt 
the court of -democracy—the peo- 


now deny, that knowledge can ad- 
vance most rapidly, only by means of 


an unfettered search for truth on the 


part of those who devote their lives 


‘to seeking it in their respective fields, 


and by complete freedom in impart- 
ing to their pupils the truth that 
they have found. This has become 
an axiom in higher education, in 
spite of the fact that a searcher may 
discover error instead of truth, and 
be misled, and mislead others, there- 
by.” 

—A Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University, in his annual 
report to the board of overseers for 
the year 1917. 


Between. these extremes are the 
“balanced” teachers. They have opin- 
ions of their own, but recognize that 
others have opinions, also.- In mat- — 
ters of social controversy they are — 
“finally guided by the evidence rather — 
than by partisan contentions or their nai? 
own prepossessions.’ aS 

Teachers of the servile type always 
“play safe.” Profesor Snedden thinks — 
that such teaching will “do little im-— 
mediate harm,” and that such teachers 
will be commonly “allowed peacefully 
to grow old and to retire on pensions.” 

The wilful teachers, on the other 
hand, “impatient of the established 
order,” find it “difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to keep out of their teaching the 


le as a whole. Furthermore—and 
uld that the advocates of re- 
ession ‘might perceive this before more mischief is wrought— 
pression bears plentifully the fruits of suspicion, distrust, 
tagonism, and finally revolt.” Let us come back at once to 


ve shall. teedae the truth, and the truth shall make you 
aa Epwarp O. Sisson. 
President, State Universit of Montana. ’ 


SHE ee dibs in history” has been held, at least 
once this winter, in-New York city. But other debates, 


ese was the debate held on January 5, between Prof. David 
nedden, of Teachers’ College, and Prof. Scott Nearing, of 
he Rand School, which was arranged by the New York 
cademy of Public Education. ‘The subject was Freedom of 
Ke ching i in the Social Sciences. Professor Snedden’s argu- 
nents ais now been published in School and Moments for 


- outcries and resistance on the part of partisan radical groups — 


- tions as agent or employe of the public.” He should “either 


t | less interesting or important, have also been held. Among 


spirit of propaganda. . . . Their — 
presence imposes serious burdens and 
embarrassments upon democratic school administration because 

all attempts to remove or even to curb them arouse violent — 


permitted in democracies to be always vociferous and threaten? 
ing. Their tenure of posts of public responsibility will seldom _ 
be secure.” RPA” bes 

The “balanced” teacher, however, will conform to certain ; 
“guiding principles,” which, undet present controversial con- 
ditions, must be recognized as binding upon all who want to 
teach in the public schdols: The teacher has “heavy obliga- 


meet its demands, or withdraw from its service.” He has “no 
rights of teaching that which seems good or true to him, quite 
irrespective of the collective opinions or valuations of hee 
society, or largely controlling majority thereof, which he | 
serves.” “If his conscience and judgment convince him that i 
he is right,. then his correct course is to detach himself from Re 
the service of the state, and to undertake propaganda in his — : 
private capacity.” As a teacher “he must conform to the ei, 
will of the majority and, so far as overt act or influence is re 
concerned, uphold the hada order under such democratic ‘ 
auspices as now represent the democratically expressed will 
of the majority.” 


‘ 


Aeorlind to the news account of the debate, “Professor 


“main run of his argument. ‘That suggestion was that the 
social science teacher is under obligations to submit his ma- 
terials and his opinions to his colleagues for their criticism 
-and approval, and to teach nothing to which his colleagues 
object. In his paper, the author goes only so far as to say 
that the teacher must accept “‘,a heavy burden of responsibility 
if he desires to introduce his own opinions.” 
cy In presenting this argument for the control of the teacher 
by majority opinion, Professor Snedden shows a remarkable 
bravery. Always, theory and practice are more or less dis- 
_ sociated in the actual life of a society. Every now and again, 
efforts are made to bring them together into a/ working ar- 
rangement. Usually, theory is ahead of practice; and the ef- 
fort to get the two together takes the direction of trying to 
bring social practice up to the levels of at least moderate 
theory. Theory is supposed to represent the levels of so- 
ciety’s larger understanding and intelligence. , Practice rep- 
resents the remains of old habit and tradition. Social wisdom 
has usually supposed that in any conflict between the two, 
while compromise is usually inevitable, habit and tradition 
must yield some of their old ground, at least. But Professor 
_. Snedden solves the problem of getting them together in a much 
_ simpler fashion. He proposes that our theory of freedom of 
- teaching should be recognized for what it is, pure moonshine; 
_ and that we should accept the practice of majority coercion as 
our ultimate doctrine. He wants consistency. He would 
achieve it by shaping our theory to fit our practice, instead of 
_ shaping our practice to fit our theory. His reasons for this 
_ are also interesting. 
_ He says that we shall be, inevitably, ruled by some sort 
of social coercion, either by a majority or a minority, and he 
; prefers to be alot by the majority. ‘‘Majorities are some- 
times wrong, but never so wrong as'’some minorities . . . 
_ tradition is sometimes wrong, but never so wrong as some 
_ innovations . . . prosperous men are sometimes dishonest, but 
never so dishonest as some of the unprosperous . . . the in- 
- telligent and influential are sometimes predatory or panasiee: 
_. but never so predatory or parasitic as some of the unintelligent 
_ and uninfluential.” 
_ That is to say, because some minorities are sometimes very 
et wrong, are all minorities, always to be distrusted? Because 
some innovations are wrong, are all innovations to be dis- 
_ credited? Because some unprosperous men are very dishonest, 
is the country to be turned over to the prosperous with the 
_ understanding that they are under no obligation to listen to 
-any unprosperous individual or group? Or, because some of 
the uninfluential are predatory and parasitic, is any influential 
_man, however predatory or parasitic, to be regarded as more 
trustworthy than any uninfluential man? 
Beis _ The form which this argument seems to take is as follows: 


All majorities are sometimes wrong ; 

But, some minorities are sometimes far more wrong: 

Hence, any majority is more trustworthy than any minority. 
But this is an example of the fallacy of the “undistributed 
middle,” a type of argument that Professor Snedden would 
_ be quick to disavow. 

One may seriously raise the question whether Professor 
dacdden really means to go as far as he does in this matter. 
_As evidence on this point is the fact that he quotes some fine 
. ie lines with the approval that will not be denied: 

'The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
he Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


onetheless, he says these things in his article and really 
eems to think that the one thing that will save the schools 
corruption is to keep the “one good custom,” at least 
the “democratically expressed will of the majority” 
us all decree a new one. Progress and change are permissible 


‘Snedden made one suggestion which he has not incluges ane 
his published paper, but which is not inconsistent with the 


useful to a aacley as social ferments, critles « or discoverers.” | | 
But we should have no ferment, criticism, no dncovel 
in the school. Here we must have ‘ply those things whic 
“conform to the will of the majority,” and the majorit| 
never cares for change, or ferment, /or criticism, or discover) 
The majority idéntifies the right Wwith tradition, and maki), 
of innovation something red and/dangerous. ° 1% 
What is the end of the matter? That may be found, 
believe, in some remarks of Henry Adams on his Exponent 
ina. German gymnasium: / 
All state education is a sort of dynamo machine for polarizing 
the popular mind; for freien and holding, its lines of force in |) 
the direction supposed to be /most effective for state’ purposes. | 
The German machine was terribly efficient. Its effect on the | 
children was pathetic. . . he German university had seemed 
a failure, but the German “high school was something very riya | 
an indictable nuisance. j | 
The arbitrary training given to the memory was athpefying ; 
the strain that the memory ‘endured was a form of torture; and | 
the feats-that the boys performed, without complaint, were | 
pitiable. No other faculty than the memory seemed to be rec- 
ognized, Least of all was any use made of reason, either ana- | 
lytic, synthetic or dogmatic. The German government did not. 
encourage reasoning. , 
The majority never encourages reasoning. When Professor 
Snedden argues that “the social science teacher in his capacity 
as public servant has no rights of teaching that which seems| 
good or true to him, quite irrespective of the collective opin-| 
ions or valuations of society, or largely controlling majority] 
thereof, which he serves,” he is arguing for a program which 
will move inevitably in the direction of a regimented “kultur” 
of the same sort which brought Germany to its doom. = 
What, then, should be the center of control in the teach- 
ing of the social sciences? I should like to be able to believe: 
that there is still some room in the ‘world, in our democracy! 
and in our schools for the disinterested search for truth— 
a truth that must come, always, by way of a minority, b 
that shall live beyond the temporary changes of public opini 
-and even beyond the “democratically expressed will of tl 
majority.” When a Montana city held an election to d 
termine whether Dr. Cook really discovered the North 
Pole, they decided what should be taught in their school 
on that subject. But I am not aware that their decision h 
anything to do with the facts in the case. - 
May we not dare believe that there is a fourth class 0 
teachers whom we may designate as (d) the scientific? Let 
no one think to find in this discussion an argument for th 
freedom of “servile” teachers to dull the minds of their pupils, 
or to fill their minds with the toxins of an undemocratic servil- 
ity that will make them future obstructionists to social pro 
ress. Let no one find herein a plea for the freedom of “wilfu’ 
teachers to promote one-sided arguments in favor of so 
quick cure-all of our social ills. Both are untrained, undem 
cratic; but the cure for both is not less democracy, but mand 
Nor should we be too greatly impressed with the thought « of 
the “balanced” teacher. The connotations of “balance” are 
too static. Perfect “balance” is perfect rest. Too many” 
schools are centers of this perfect rest. May we not dare 
lieve in the possibility of a teacher who will be able, wi 
the bounds of a decent respect for the pedagogical ages of 
pupils, to present fairly, comprehensively, dispassionately, 
‘varied aspects of our social problems, his own views being < 
of those varied aspects? And going on from the intell 
presentation of materials, should he not stimulate his pupils. 
to a love of free government and free insitutions? ‘To a be- 
lief in individual responsibility and participation? To a firm 
belief in tolerance, the rights of others, freedom of speech a 
teaching? To a love of truth that is more permanent thar 
the expression of a majority? Such a teacher is not an 
/ er of isis pits He is an aro + a os Mier 
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The Department of Labor: An Appraisal — 


HE close of the Wilson administration affords a suit- ginally been the Bureau of Labor, a part of the Departm 
"able occasion for an appraisal of the United States De- of Interior. Then it became the so-called “Department of 
~ partment of Labor. For forty-eight years, organized Labor’’—a department only in name—and later it was the 
1 yor and social reformers strove to persuade Congress.to Bureau of Labor in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
sstablish a federal department charged with the duty of guard- . The Bureau of Labor Statistics, as it is now known, has, ; 
he interests of the working people of the country. On within its history, performed notable public service, ‘It h 
ch 4, 1913, the department actually came into statutory been administered by two men, at least, who stand in the. fron 
t has had eight years of life under one management. rank of those citizens who Nae mace served their countri 
e department was first sought by wage-workers who had The first of these was the late Carroll D. Wright. Colonel 
orne the burden of the Civil War. ‘They were confronted Wright, first in the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 0 
h economic problems which they and the country at large Labor and afterwards in the federal bureau, was a pionee: 
eared to be unable to master. The instrument they wished No student in this country has, for his generation, done bette 
e created for their own relief is, however, now, a half- work in the interpretation of the effects of industry on t 
tury later, in existence, and by the irony of history an- life of the people. Colonel Wright had areal passion. for 
er gener: ation of wage-earners is faced with difficulties not democracy and a real understanding of the service that sert 
; grievous nor less confusing than those which the veterans ulous research might render. Every modern student of. 
he Civil War. envisaged when they returned from the long dustrial conditions finds himself constantly indebted to the 
paign to resume the duties of a ane era of production and studies initiated and carried on by Colonel Wright. Other: 
Sa eam also have attained distinction in the Bureau of Labor Stat- 
s a separate body, the Deparevent of Labor was formally istics. With the name of Carroll D. Wright stands that of 
ted on the day that President Wilson first came into office. Royal Meeker, who, until last summer when he went to Gen-. 
e life of the department has been coincident with the Wil- eva to take charge of the scientific work of the International 
n administration. The present secretary of labor and his Labor Office, had been, during the Wilson administrations, in. 
pal assistants have been in office continuously for eight charge of ihe bureau. Under Dr. Meeker the Bua of 
y ‘Theirs has been the responsibility for building. They Labor Statistics reached high distinction. He it was who was 
ave been considerably limited ‘by the lack of funds. During responsible for the development of the federal studies in the 
he first months of its existence, the Department of Labor cost of living, as well as for many other industrial researches. 
ved on the charity of the Department of Commerce. The of primary importance to the present. The Bureau of Labor 
oad policy of the Department of Labor was, moreover, out- Statistics carried on its cost of living inquiries with a delicate 
ied by Congress. In the first section of the act creating It, regard for scientific precision. Its findings are endlessly used 
ress said that “the purpose of the Department of Labor in labor adjustments. Few better researches have been car- 
be to foster, promote and develop the welfare of the ried on anywhere by any agency, public or private, in thi 
e-earners of the United States, to improve their working country or abroad. The cost of living inquiries of the Depart 
nditions and. to advance their opportunities for profitable ment of Labor are classics. This work has been done under 
loyment.” This underlying policy as formulated in the difficulty. Ridiculously inadequate salaries have been paid 
ic law. ought to be kept in mind in evaluating the actual Scientists of national reputation have been paid $2,000 and 
vements. Many good citizens criticize the Department ~$3,000 and less. But niggardly compensation has not re 
Labor on the ground that it is a artisan < agency. Ap- strained in any way the zeal of these devoted public servants. 
Yongress intended it to be devoted to the interests Its present chief is Ethelbert Stewart, one of the best known 
dustrial wage-earners, just as the Department of Agri- statisticians in the public service. 
re is partisan in that its work relates exclusively to the The Children’s Bureau came to the Department e Labor 
ultural interests and just as, similarly, the Department of from the old Department of Commerce and Labor. It has beer 
ommerce is concerned. with the needs of business and in- administered during its entire life by Julia C. Lathrop. Tt 
The ‘Department of Labor is partisan because of the record has been brilliant. The infant mortality studies ini 
ration of governmental functions. But it is fair to state tiated and carried on by the Children’s Bureau have made an 
at the department has never “regarded wage-earners- who outstanding contribution to the understanding of American 
€ associated together i in unions as the only wage-earners for life. This work has been accomplished with rigorous regard 
the: law requires it to be solicitous.”” In the words of for scientific exactness. By virtue of these studies, the count 
ecret ary Wilson, ‘ “created in the interest of the welfare of all now knows the human consequences of poverty and social. neg 
in ‘the United States, whether organized or un- lect. The relation between inadequate income and ‘infant. 
the department has" been administered in the in- death rates has been reduced almost to a mathematical f 
st of all from its beginning.” ‘That this is a fair state. ula. The country knows that at a certain wage level, a 
ment of the actual policy of the department, open-minded and given number of children will inevitably die. cae knows also. 
ce, patie observers will agree. For although William B. that at higher wage levels certain numbers of chi dren can ibe : 


ator lump. ; ea 
The Children’s Bureau brought out the facts and the 
science of the nation will never again be quiet until adequate 
remedies and readjustments have been undertaken. ‘h 
: fields also, the Children’s Bureau has been conspicuous! 1 BA 
the epartment fae into existence it was chiefly an public servant. The logical conclusion of many of its studies 
independent bureaus. The Bureau of Labor _has been expressed in a measure now before Congress, the ; 
Sie first and oldest. This organization ar ori- Pon aac Bill. This proposal would further in the 


_ of labor. 


for the present plight of the Employment Service. 


_ grounds than technical fitness for office. 
admirable time for correcting these mistakes. An employment 


‘ Labor. 


Tay 


United States the same kind of Biatte care for the heath he 


women and children which has been applied with such not- 


able success in Great Britain, New Zealand and elsewhere. 


The Department of Labor also inherited the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization now divided into the Bureau 
of Immigration and the Bureau of Naturalization. ‘These 
have been administrative rather than research institutions. 


Soon after the department was created, the secretary of labor, 


was given the new duty of acting as mediator in industrial 
disputes. During the first years, however, this work was not 
adequately provided for in the appropriations. It was con- 
ducted from the office of the secretary of labor, as one of many 
duties. On the whole, however, in spite of the vagueness of 
the law creating this responsibility, and in spite of the inade- 
quate organization permitted, a very considerable measure of 
success has been obtained with hardly more power than that 
which necessarily arises from The dignity of a cabinet office. 
“The secretary of labor, through commissioners of conciliation, 


has ably and fairly mediated in many industrial controversies. 


The large number of settlements peacefully effected is a 
wholesome indication of the readiness of employers and of 
workers to utilize the peacemaking service of government in 
industrial conflicts. The settlements effected have been more 
numerous by far than the failures, and yet, as so often hap- 
pens, the occasional failure, rather than the numerous suc- 
cesses, is remembered. 

‘During the war, the department took on a number of new 
activities, some of which have been retained and more of which 
ought to have been retained. To meet the needs of the war 
emergency, the United States Employment Service was devel- 
oped. This had already existed in embryonic form as a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1918, the United States Employment Ser- 
vice was hastily built up to deal with the emergency shortage 
The service had many of the defects of an emer- 
gency undertaking. Some of the appointments were unwisely 
made, but, when all the discountings are taken into considera- 
tion, it is still true that the United States Employment Ser- 
vice responded to the needs for which it was created. “These 


needs, although acutely sensed during the stress of war, are 
none the less persistent, as every industrial country except the 
United States well recognizes. 
- gress “economized” by refusing to appropriate adequately for- 
the service. 


At the end of the war, Con- 


It ts now a mere shell, and yet during this season 


of depression and unemployment it is needed sorely. Money 


_ invested in it would be returned to the country manifold. 


The Department of Labor shares responsibility with Congress 
For it is 
undeniable that some appointments were made on other 
The present is an 


service is one of the essentials in any adequate Department of 
Until the United States possesses such an organiza- 
tion it would be impossible to deal with issues as fundament- 
ally significant as unemployment. ‘The present department 


_ bequeaths to its successor a small employment service, and a 


large body of experience. It has renderéd wise building for 
the future easy of attainment. 

It is needless, in a cursory review such as this, to examine 
in detail the wartime agencies of the department which have 
not been kept up. “Iwo other organizations, however, have 
carried on, although one of them has been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point and the other has been treated so stingily 
by Congress that it has never been given a real opportunity to 


function. The Bureau of Industrial Housing is still in exist- 
ence, although it is but a vestige of its former self. At the 
present time, Congress evinces no burning desire to go further 

into the housing field, although the shortage of houses was 
“never more acute in this country. England, in contrast, has, 
of course, kept up and developed extensively its national hous- 


the leadership ‘of MarycVan Kleeck, and now conti 


Few issues are more serious than that of the unregulated u: 
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The ‘Wornen's Buren g 2 
der the guidance of Mary ‘Anderson; has’so far been retaine 
although on a ridiculously inadequate basis. ‘The prese er 
Congress seems inclined to name $2,000 a year as the uppeé 
limit of salaries paid in the bureau, the one exception b ing 
the salary of the chief. It is well wih impossible to ob 
competent economic students at any such salary. In spite 
this, with its limited appropriation, the Women’s Bureau he 
done important and intelligent wotk. Its recent. study of Thi 
New Position of Women in American Industry is extremel 
valuable. ‘The bureau lives, it has been cynically said, beca 
Congress felt impelled to give something to women, followin} 
the adoption of the suffrage amendment. If, however, 
size of the appropriation given the Women’s Bureau is_ 
measure of Congress’ appreciation of the importance of tht 
enfranchisement of women, it is fair to state that womai 
suffrage is not taken too seriously on Capitol Hill. 

The Department of Labor has also been involved in 
number of other undertakings. Not least of these was th 
association of the secretary of labor with the President’s In 
dustrial Conference whose report was discussed in the SURVE} 
for March 27, 1920. So far Congress has failed to act on) 
the recommendations of this conference. The department 2 
stands sponsor for a number of policies which some time wil 
call for action. Among the most significant of these was the) 
recommendation of the department that the transportation it 
interstate commerce of private troops or private police 
armed guards, whether by employers or strikers, be forbidden, 


ie iH 


of private guards in. industrial conflicts.. Police power : 
essentially a function of the state. And yet, so far, this evil 
which is corrupting and destructive, has been neglected. 
In his final report, Secretary Wilson has made fifteen re 
commendations to the present and to future congresses. Thes 
include the development of the United States Employmen 
Service so that “no wage-earners shall vainly want for profit 
able work, while profitable work anywhere waits in vain fo 
wage-earners;” the utilization of public. lands and communit 
credits so that wage-earners may be given opportunities foi 
cooperative self employment; legislation relative to the adjus! 
ment of seasonal to non-seasonal industries; the promotion 
the training of wage-earners within their industries for he 
purpose of making their employment more profitable to them 
selves and their work more useful to ‘their employers and 
the public; the maximum national protection for women ani 
children of underpaid wage-earners; the perpetuation of thi 
Division of Negro Economics; the development of better in 
migration policies; the provision of higher pay for competer 
and industrious employes of the department; and a legislativ 
consideration of the program of the President’s Indus i 
Conference. 
No review of the work of the Department of Labor wou I 
be adequate without some reference to Louis F. Post, 
assistant secretary, who, at various times, has been the 2 in 
head of the department. Mr. Post is a democrat of the ol) 
school. During recent months when, in the hysteria follow: in 
America’s participation in the war, so many important ele 
ments in the American system of constitutional’ liberty hay 
been in suspense, Mr. Post has faithfully upheld the tradi: 
of liberty, and he has extended the protection of the law t 
many humble and friendless aliens. His attitude has bee 
challenged by many, but as the blood of this heated s 
tends to cool, his difficult role will probably be more and moi 
appreciated. It is never an easy task in a time of exciteme 
to uphold the rights of “foreigners.” Mr. Post has done th 
difficult thing. In so doing he has contributed generously t 
the record of the Department of Labor. 
The first formative period of the department is pra ctical. 
at an end. A new administration is at band. The work « 


2 large and gu 
inant trait of the first Sedeery. a tke. ie noes 
ess record. Unwise appointments have been made and 
me incompetent officials have been kept in office, but human 
ations are seldom perfect, and if at the end of the next 


ght years, a new Department of Labor achieves as much, 
‘oportionately, as has been done since 1913, the country will 
‘ofoundly be its debtor. Witiiam L. CHENERY. 


| Safety and. Explosives 


Most dangerous of occupations. Those who make muni- 
ons, like those who take the sword, often die by them, and 
it one of the most interesting records i in the safety movement 
‘that obtained by the duPont plants. 
hich shows the real success which has been attained by the 
aPont Company is quoted from a report made by Louis Res- 
ck i in the current Spas Safety News: 


THE DUPONT . COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
1 


i es 


he noose) of accidents causing lost time beyond day 


‘his eleven year experience record, as Mr. Resnick points out, 
lows a decrease in- the severity “af accidents amounting to 
5 per cent. * 

‘In 1917, the duPont Canmpany organized its seiciy work. 
the volume of manufacturing had increased enormously in 
915 ,by virtue of the receipt of large war orders. The rates 
oth for fatal accidents and for non-fatal accidents increased 
1 1916; but immediately thereafter began to decrease rapidly 
; the stuck wod table shows: | 


HE manufacture of explosives is intrinsically one of the 


The following table- 


out into the street’ 


Placing Men in Wisconsin 


RIOR to the war, igecaena was one of the few states 

which had built up adequate public employment exchanges. 
In spite of all the confusion and change which came about as. 
a result of the war emergencies, and of their pell mell destruc- 
tion after the Armistice, Wisconsin still retains the sound or- 
ganization which it had. In fact, to a far greater degree 
than have the rest of the states, Wisconsin was able to profit 


- or shift during which sary was received...... 430 813 f 
| Actual days lost time (10 hour basis)............ 3,833 8,017 *t 
Frequency rate (number of ates pe per 1,000— : é es ao 
i3,000 hour workers)... 2...0..c2scewesscesees 91.7 50.3 STATE SOCIALISTS “ON OCCASION i 
t eri t ibe: fd: 1 includi : { ; 
yas ig rie Rep Sd pace aesbuty em ‘ “All the same, in such cold weather as this the government ought 
- 3,000 hour workers per year)........2-c-0-e5 43.3 11.0 to do something for us so that we need not put so many poor people 


Per? hi > oy > BARAT, NON-FATAL’ i ¥ ; 
AVERAGE NO, FREQUENCY RATE : _by its wartime experiences. 
Oto, | 10003000 3,000. Prior to the war, the Wisconsin Industrial Commission con- 
eae ea sage ee OUR MEN ducted free employment offices in four cities: La Crosse, Mil- 
4,043 BBN Oise s waukee, Oshkosh, and Superior. ‘The city and the state 
a4 Aen Reh jointly supported these offices, the equipment and office space 
see eb s being provided by the city, and the’ employes being paid by  =—— 
4,133 1.70 a e8 the state. During the war, the Wisconsin employment of- — pee 
37°59 ; aan ASH fices became a part of the United States Employment Service i ee 
caees ae Ee and the chairman of the State Industrial Commission was 
! 17,208 1.22 54.65 designated as director of the United States Employment Ser- 
| ERR Cs 16,132 1.49 48.90 


"This achievement was made possible, Mr. Resnick reports, 
rst, because the production officials are as much concerned in 
ccident prevention as are the safety engineers, and, second, 
ecause of the extensive engineering revision which has ‘been 
dertaken. During the war one whole section of a plant 
as torn down and rebuilt at great expense, simply to render 
he operations safer. In another case, the plant was moved 
id rebuilt at a distant place in order to obtain more health- 
and safer manufacturing conditions. The great gains to 
‘obtained from engineering revision were shown in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. The 1916 experience of 
he duPont Company showed a record of 7.1 deaths from 
urning for every 100,000 pounds of smokeless powder acci- 
ntally consumed by fire. Improved methods were intro- 
ed and production was increased. The losses by fire went 
; but the death rate was reduced. In 1917, the death rate 
100,000 pounds of powder consumed was lowered to .95, 
1918 to .08, a reduction of 89 per cent. Equally val- 
ns were foade i in Boy Seer of T. N. T. 


vice for Wisconsin. Many additional employment offices were 
organized, and the existing offices were enlarged. The federal 


government supported the bulk of the employes, bearing a : Be) 
total salary burden of more than $150,000 a year. Whenthe 


Armistice was signed, there were thirty-one free employment _ 
offices in Wisconsin with a central clearance office in Madison. — 


This organization transferred, during the last months of the 
war, thousands of workers in non-essential industries te essen-— 
tial war work. -After the Armistice, the employment offices 


were very useful aids to the reorganization of industry on a— 


peace basis. Wisconsin escaped the unemployment problem 


faced by other states during the early months of 1919, in 


part probably because of the efficiency of the employment ser- 
vice. Bureaus of placement for soldiers and sailors were 
established in all towns of a population of more than one thou 
sand. New jobs were thus found for more than six thousand — 
former service men. 

Congress failed to appropriate money to support adequately 


the United States Employment Service, and so, after March, — 


1919, federal support was withdrawn from employment offi- 


ces in Wisconsin except that the use of the franking privilege 


isslacire, however, made more gt op 
‘the two years beginning July 1, 1919. The nner of em- | 
ployment offices was greatly reduced from the maximum of | 
thirty-one in November, 1918, until November, 1919, when 
only eleven offices were maintained. ‘These are still being run 
by the state and according to the report of the Industrial Com- 
mission, have done more work and more thorough work than 
they were able to do even during the war period. For the 
year July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, there were 125,173 ap- 
plications for, work, and 165,776 requests for workers from 
‘employers. The Ges referred 123, 726 workers to positions. 
- Actually 94,770 were placed. This is an admirable record. 
Wisconsin is also in advance of most other states in the 
control it exercises over private employment agencies. ‘The 
Industial Commission licenses private agencies. For the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1920, sixteen private agencies have been 
licensed. Of these, nine are common labor agencies, and only 


What Employers and 


a ‘ 

HE open shop, wage cuts, the struggle between the rail- 
‘roads and their employes oyer the proposal to wipe out 

the national agreement entered into during the war, the in- 
creasing part which the church is taking in the discussion of 
industrial affairs and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Duplex case, are some’of the topics which occupy a great 
deal of the space and time of the labor and trade papers. ‘The 
labor papers, in addition, are giving much space to the Mooney 
case and other similar cases in different parts of the country. 


much space to the growing efficiency of labor and the develop- 

ment of “voluntary” wage cuts. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Duplex case got wide publicity with varying interpreta- 
‘tions. The union papers are united in their opposition to the 
decision by which the provisions of the Clayton Act are con- 
_ strued. ‘The United Mine Workers’ Journal interprets it as 
a decision “proving that the open shop is the one real menace 
now confronting organized labor in this country.’’ Comment- 
ing further on its relation to the Danbury Hatters’ case, the 
Journal says, “It is just one more restriction on the hehe of 
‘the workers of the country.” 

Under the heading Where Will It End? the Seaman’s 

_ Journal says: 

The contention that human labor is. not a commodity is ser- 
‘iously challenged by the recent decision in the Duplex Case.... 

_ We in our simplicity believed ourselves to be governed in equal 
balance by judicial, legislative, and executive departments ; a 
rude awakening reveals the fact that the triangle is top-heavy 
and that the legislative functions are being abrogated by the 
judiciary, 

On the other hand the Iron Age says: 


_ There is too much legislation in the way of attempting to 
grant special favors to labor unions. ...» The amended Anti- 
Trust Act as interpreted by the six of the nine justices of the 
‘Supreme. Court promises to exercise wholesome restraint on the 
labor unions, and if it also prevents illegal actions of employers, 
no one should have cause for complaint. 


I IN. the American Federationist Mr. Gompers regards the 
“propaganda character” of the ‘movement to undermine the 
organizations of labor” as “one of its most. dangerous phases.” 

Mr. Gompers refers to the testimony of E. G. Grace, presi- 
ent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, before the: Lock- 
wood Joint Investigating: Committee which met recently in 
New York city, as showing plainly that this corporation 
backed hs the United States Steel oe is using every 

pos 


wae 


ides and contractors in aes) York city and Philadelphia 
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eS Naty ag teen one 
: 
deal ' 1a “hre re 
‘each igencies, and. there is one 
1umber of these private employment 
cr year by year, it is reported. 


ees ae to eliminate these abuses. 


sion found that there was little real demand for a new lice 


‘The trade journals like the Iron Age and Coal Age are giving © 


for certain specialized types of private ‘employment agenci¢ 
but many of them, especially those which deal in unskillip 
labor, have given rise to serious abuses. Wisconsin has set. ‘olf 
During the two veal 
covered by the current report of the Industrial Commiss 
twenty-one applications to operate new private emplo) 
agencies were received. All but four applications were » 
drawn when the applicants were informed that a license co} 
not be granted except after a public hearing. In these fo 
cases, investigations were made, and the applications rel 
denied in all but one case, in which the license for a new) 
teachers’ agency was granted. In other cases, “the comn 


agency either from employers or employes.” 


Workers Are Saying 


districts who were erecting buildings on a union shop basis. ; 
The Machinists’ Monthly Journal, commenting edito 
on the open shop, asks: cre ae 
Can it be that they are really serious in trying to make 
public believe that theirs is the American plan, and that the 
conception of the open shop makes for an independent worker- - 
a better man—a better citizen? As far as the labor movem 
is concerned the so-called “closed shop” has never been the i issu 
sel uv at isn’t the open shop that these men want, we have 
now. It is the closed shop they want—the shop tightly closed 
against union labor. That is the kind of shop the Employ: 
Association of Indianapolis want. But we are confident it i 
condition they will not get. { aa 


The Iron Age pririts the resolutions adopted at the’ 
tional Conference of State Manufacturers’ Associations - 
in Chicago on January 12 pledging support to the open sh 
in part, as follows: 

__It is recognized as fundamental in this country that all 1 

abiding citizens or residents have the right to work when th 

please, for whom they please, and on whatever terms are mut 


ually agreed upon between employe and employer and without 
interference of discrimination on the part of others. — Y : 


‘We hereby express our purpose to support’ these fundamenté 
principles of the American plan of Paployment by the maini 
ance of the open shop. 


Whiting Williams, in an article ensifled Making Eve 
body Happy with the Open Shop in the magazine, 100 
says that in the drive for the open shop we must be sure: 

1. That it is a fight for the open shop and not for the close 
non- union shop. 


2. That it is not a fight against the principle of coopera 
among workers in the form of unionism. 


3. That the upshot of the campaign is calculated to give th 
workers in the open shop just about as fair treatment and a 
desirable working conditions as hey believe they could enjo 

under the closed shop. sieve 


as 


It is interesting ccekatanialty to ‘Rud an employer nibork 
out against the open shop. According to the report in | 
International Moulders’ Journal O. T. Remmers, a mem 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, opposed the 
ment on principle and on the ground that the Cham 
Commerce was going beyond the purpose for which 
ae in giving ‘this question serious consideration: 
sai . 


The resolution states that equal justice shall be ‘allowed 

_ workman and that he shall not be discriminated again 
“reason of any views that he holds. A local example. ‘of 
_ true this highly varnished language, contained in the resol 
anighe be is the demonstration of the American plan in St. 
where it is a notorious fact that under this plan in certain : 
employes were required to surrender cards and due 
fore entering the cu laven of these shops. Why doesn’t 


lution ach what it means. THom as Ce Braispet 
: Ai 


RE: 1 


Recreation 


ed. Gs accans walked forth bue morning and beheld 
every street car in-the city flaunting gay colored posters 
fnouncing that the play was on. The Children’s Play- 
round pooetee was iaiartoes members to help along in its 


np ‘over eae but | ene as ivan a saucy Puck, a 


0 for the poppe enity to ie vate 


ich ediaved ally. fie dangers Si ete playing and 
showed lively scenes from the various play centers under the 
Jupervision of the Children’s Playground Association. ‘The- 
and membership application blanks. Mothers answered 


in the morning to be greeted individually by the appeal 
r safety in recreation. 


Children’s Playground Association of Baltimore was play- 
children. The campaign was not as spectacular as. this 
ine might lead one to suppose. .The association realized 
lasting of trumpets would almost surely subside with the 


eeping into the public consciousness of three or four vital. 


e streets in the first eight months of 1920; that the play- 
tround facilities of Baltimore were so limited in scope and 


' uipment that only one-half of the children could take ad- 


enters; that more safe play places were needed, and that they 
tould be provided, only through the interest aad subscription 
public-minded citizens who had child welfare at heart. ) 
i The arrows of publicity. were aimed at two distinct marks, 
th equally important. Fi irst, there was the general publi 
blic opinion, whose verdict. decides the success or failure 
yf every movement of community interest and importance. 
cond, there were the city officials, members of the Park 
‘d a the Board of Estimates, fom: whose treasuries the 
ground Association budget, other than private subscrip- 
, is made up. What we hoped for from the public was 
ealization of our existence and a recognition of the value 
our work from child welfare and safety points of view. 
|s Spee; we ee dont nate aes ae in our 


e aM same eesti an bie iakien 
of our work, and an increase in our SED 


Ber sual ah friends ra forming a SARS 
ee of women volunteers to help in the pub- 
licity work. Each member of this committee 
was chosen because of some social, political 
religious prestige in the community, and 
ne attacked that particular piece of work 
her These 
particularly valuable i in 1 organiz- 


coaxed or rete the most influential men in the city 
_ speak for us and they helped to organize groups of debutan 
» to act as solicitors of contributions and memberships at t 


ee girl embodying the spirit of youth, or an eager boy 


last minute adjustments. 


application in the form of an envelope containing a short sharp 
rowds were greeted in the lobby with playground liter- 
ring of the postman, and busy business men opened their — 
his was all part of a game, a very. serious game, which - 


ing bees. when three Boston pencil sharpeners were kept busi 


; to assure adequate and wholesome recreation for its 120,- contimoslly, and in addition we farmed out pencils by the 


the week there were judges, nerve specialists, young nieces 


Its work was not sensational in character and that any 


pasmodic interest which it might arouse through a sudden other amiables who participated in our pencil comedies and 


asing of the flaring music. What was aimed at was a slow _ sharpeners by the blisters on our hands, 
acts: that: 588 children had been killed or injured on Balti- _ 
At the appointed time our treasurer appeared before the board 


vantage of the recreation and safety of the supervised play. 


occasion, at least, a moving picture became a speaking drama. 
The Board of Estimates cast off its air of ennui and watched, 


an increase of, $5,000 over last year. 


E RUARY 26, (e270 


Conducted oy up 
‘PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


ing the details of our theater week. They gained oe 
consent—sometimes reluctant—of the managers of the five 
legitimate theaters which we desired for their use for four 
minute talks, each night for one week. “They inveigled 
mE 


theaters after the speeches. 

When our carefully laid plans went “aglee,” or when we 
received some eleventh hour inspiration, we hastened to wil i 
By way of illustration, almost. as 

a last thought i in our theater week preparation, we decided t 
ae signing up easy by furnishing each theater-goer with an 


ened pencil. We spent hours canvassing the city searching. 
for small cheap sharpened pencils—but there were no small 
‘ones, no cheap ones and no sharpened ones. Finally we dis- 
covered some cheap, long unsharpened ones which we had 
cut to desired size and several days before the opening of 
our week we found ourselves facing the problem of sharpen-. 
ing 6,600. pencil points. There followed a series of sharpen: 


gross to our friends and well-wishers. Before the close. of 


and nephews, boys and girls from playgrounds and scores of 
shavings parties. We recognized the brotherhood of pencil 


On the strength of our moving picture and all of our other: 
general. publicity, we dared to ask the Board of Estimates for 
$13,000, an increase of $4,000 over our last year’s budget. 


accompanied by a motion picture machine and an operator. 
For the first time, doubtless; that morning the mayor’s re- 
ception room became a moving picture parlor, and on that — 


with genuine interest, scenes from our five minute film, Play 
ing Safe. They laughed at its comedy and they did not fail 
to catch the seriousnéss of its purpose—and the day was won. 

Our success with the Park Board was equally gratifying. 
We had vitalized the interest of the president of this board — 
at the beginning of the campaign by having him appear in our 
movie and by asking him to be one of our speakers during 
theater week. When the time came, some weeks later, for 
the voting on our 1921 budget, the entire personnel of th 
Park Board was so thoroughly “sold” on the value of super 
vised play centers that an appropriation of $30,000 was ae 


From the general public we received 1,200 
new members to the association, (we had 
started the campaign with only 150 members — 
to show for our past twenty-two years: of 
work), and a total of $4,341 in receipts from 
membership and contributions. Besides this 
$725 was contributed for advertising purpos-  — 
es. These amounts, added to the $9,000 re 
ceived in extra appropriations, almost certain- — 
ly because of our publicity, give a total of ie hy 
$14,066 as the campaign receipts to date, ie 
against which we have an expense to date of ye 


have impressed indelibly upon the ee of Baltimoreans the 


need for and the value of supervised recreation which we 


Bom Bens 


te offer to the children of the city. 


He who gives a child a treat 
‘ Makes joy bells ring in Heaven’s streets. f 
He who gives a child a home 
iv Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 
Herry L. SorpvEn. 


Cities at Play 


NUMBER of cities have made definite advances in 
the matter of recreation during the past year, indicative 
of the general trend throughout the country. Detroit has 
authorized a bond issue of $10,000,000 for the purchase of’ 
special parks including a number ‘Of large playgrounds, and 
possibly a public golf course. Portland, Ore., has voted a 
bond issue of $500,000 for the purchase of sites for play- 
grounds. Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Wis., Newton, Mass., 
and Sacramento, Cal., among other cities, have doubled their 
appropriations for municipal recreation. Paterson, N. J., is an 
illustration of the interest taken by municipalities in this 

_ field. In the industrial city with its congested areas, Dr. L. R. 
Burnett, supervisor of school hygiene, is laying plans to reach, 
if possible, the twenty-five public school districts in order to 

provide an adequate recreational system for them. It is esti- 

_ mated that in this city there should be at least one playground 
for every 1,000 children as represented by the school districts. 
It has been Dr. Burnett’s experience that the little children 
who live in crowded districts are not permitted to go over a 
quarter of a mile to a playground. This, therefore, means 
that vacant play spaces contingent. to residential districts must 
be equipped. In Paterson, through an agreement of, the 
Board of Education and the Board of Recreation made in 
1919, the superintendent of playgrounds is also the supervisor 
of school hygiene, which department. covers the work of medi-. 

- cal inspectors, nurses, physical directors and general super- 
vision of school athletics. ‘This combination is a recognition 
of the close association of recreational activities and physical 
education in the promotion of hygiene. 

_ The year book just compiled by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America states that 465 cities report that 
playgrounds and recreational centers are being conducted un- 

_ der paid leadership. ‘The most encouraging increase from the 
point of view of the effectiveness and permanency of the work 

lies in the 10,218 play leaders employed as against 8,043 in 

1919, or an increase of 27 per cent. There has been also an 

_ increase of 38 per cent in the number of workers employed 
ve during the entire year, 2,011 now being retained on this basis. 
‘This is indicative of growing appreciation on the part of 
_ municipalities of the importance of making facilities for recrea- 
tion function not only during the summer months but through- 
out the entire year. There has also been a considerable 

_ growth in the number of neighborhood and community cen- 

_ ters open at night. One hundred and fifty-one cities report an 

_ attendance of 437,683 at their winter centers, an increase of 

_ more than 124 per cent over the attendance in 1919. 

: Twenty-five cities have been benefited by gifts from public 
_ spirited citizens of either land or money,to be used for play- 
- ground purposes. As instances of this Columbus, O., has been 
_ made the recipient of forty acres of land to be developed as a 

_ model. outdoor center and play field; Kalamazoo, Mich., has 

been given seventeen acres of land located in the center of the 
city for playground purposes; Sacramento ‘has been given a 
memorial playground; and the recreational facilities of Scran- 
ton, Pa., are largely increased through a private gift; New- 
burgh, N. Y., has been presented with a municipal golf course. 
_ This growth in the movement is a recognition that the 
supervised playground is as much a part of the municipal ma- 
chinery as the policing of the street, the furnishing of adequate 
protection against fires, or the providing of modern school 
. ce sive well equipped staffs of teachers. It is a recognition 


ey 


a approximately. $2,0 000. And Ree ‘of all, we believe ee we. oy 


fellows, develop qualities of leadership and 


plum. 


‘ment of a new department insure coordination. 


“ rei : 
aay (ic 
192 canis 
: ‘t ie e ‘ Gl f 
f the effec lirected: rec be 
The well supervised playground provides. ie 
where the child may develop initiative, learn son 


off anti-social habits, and adapt himself to his: eee 1 
and his fellows as preparation for the bls sabia 
competition and of life. 
In providing play space many cities are now cutilizing Di 
vate property and vacant lots, equiping such spaces with simp 
apparatus which can easily be moved. In congested distri¢ 
certain: streets are being closed off from traffic in order th 
some semblance of recreational facilities may be offered to 
children. Public school athletic leagues, usually under 
direction of the school board and the park board have arouse 
a wholesome spirit of rivalry among school children and ha 
inculcated in them team play, a sense of leadership and loyalt 
Through the use of: pageants and games in which large inv 
bers of children are used, group activity has also been encou 
aged. This serves to counteract the danger of too high atl 
letic specialization and the professionalizing of those who sho 
special athletic prowess. With the further appreciation 
what city planning means to the life of a community and wit 
the increasing understanding of child life may be expected’@ 
continued expansion of the playground movement. a 


Pittsburgh Playgrounds 


HAT a department of recreation coordinate with th 
departments of public works and public safety shot 1 

be created in Pittsburgh is the suggestion made in Pittsburg 
Playgrounds, an elaborate report issued by the Citizens’ C 
mittee on City Plan of Pittsburgh. Such a departmer 
would not only dignify recreational activities but it woul 
also insure coordination between the Bureau of Playgro 
and Bureau of Parks, and would enable Pittsburgh to secul 
a man of high caliber as director. However, only the co 
tinued vigilance of the Citizens’ Committee could prevent th 
directorship of suclt a department from becoming a poli ca 
Indeed, only as such a director possessed personalit 
enough to draw various forces together would call establish 
t preser 
the big coordinating job lies between the schools and h |4 
public playgrounds. aT 
The report assumes special significance in the light of ey, 
present situation as to the agencies handling recreatio: 
Pittsburgh. The Bureau of Recreation is the official bod 
the Department of Public Works. It was formed at th 
quest of the Pittsburgh Playground Association which turn 
over to the bureau its property and personnel in 1913. 
bureau has» jurisdiction over all the public’ playgrounds % 
recreational centers in the Central and South Side distric 
Pittsburgh. The Allegheny Playground Association, an 0: 
shoot from the former Playground Association, was unwillit 
to undergo municipalization. It receives funds from the Cit 
Council and from some small voluntary subscriptions. 
operates summer playgrounds and vacation schools on 
North Side. The Bureau of Parks has jurisdiction over #1 
park system and over the landscaping of part of. the pla 
grounds. ‘The Department of Public Safety has supervisic 
over the swimming places on the three rivers. A departme 
of hygiene and physical education under the Board of Ed 
tion carries on extensive play programs, operates school ga 
dens and gives direction to the athletic leagues for boys ar 
girls, In addition'to these municipal bureaus are various p 
vate agencies such as the Boy Scouts, and the four princip 
settlements: Kingsley House, Irene Kaufmann Settle 
Sarah Heinz House and Woods Run Settlement. 
The Pittsburgh report is an endeavor to awaken the 
of the city to the need for further expansion and recre: 


po 

ney. to Pierbunds, 
al playgrounds are needed. A study of the report of 
| E. Johnson, former superintendent of the Pittsburgh Play- 
ound Association, made to the City Planning Commission, 
’ d a later report in 1914 shows that the mind of the present 
izens’ Committee follows almost exactly these earlier re- 
ts. This similarity seems to be a coincidence since it is clear 
‘at the committee conducted its study and made its recom- 
dations without having at its command these earlier sur- 


f the program af extension, as outlined by the committee, 


‘ational facilities within the reach of every child in’ Pitts- 
rgh. It will also provide for the expansion of the present 
rk system to include an outer belt of parks around the city. 
though the committee also recommends river front centers, 
not to be expected that these will be secured except in 
wn town sections since Pittsburgh, many years ago, gave 
y her river frontage to railroads and manufacturing con- 


W. F. AsHe. 


A Boy Life Commission 


“HE Boy Life Commission of Akron, O., as a result of a 
"L year’s study of the problem of the boy, has unearthed a 

aber of new facts and. has also drawn up a list of recom- 
‘indations for the purpose of securing more wholesome recre- 


yenile delinquency. It was found that of the 10,850 boys 
ron from ten to eighteen years of age—figures based upon 
» school census—6,842, or 63 per cent, were enrolled in 
tool. 
fore the juvenile court. The number of these boys handled’ 
‘lage up to 99 of 17 years of age. “This increase seems to 
a relation to the school attendance. 


ire 80 per cent at 14 years of age, 59 per cent at 15, 59 per 


/quency, only 19 per cent of the boys were in school. 

“he schools in Akron are endeavoring to meet this situation 
| making fundamental changes i in the curricula designed to 
jike ‘the work more interesting and practical. Pre-vocational 
ses have been started and educatonal facilities extended to 
dents between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years of age 
a part time basis. Following the lead of such cities as 
Jinneapolis, the attendance department is being socialized. 
4 order, further, that information may be available as to the 


‘n organized. The use of the school buildings as commu- 
y centers has likewise been encouraged. 

It was found that provision for meeting the recreational 
tds of the boys of the city was entirely inadequate. 


ik for every 100 people, and there was only one acre for ev- 
r 950. There were not sufficient playgrounds. Only a small 
ction of the 18,000 children of school age were being pro- 
led for. 
tks which might serve as community recreation centers. 

After this survey of the situation the commission drew up a 
ific list of recommendations. ‘These include the appoint- 
of a recreational director under-the social service com- 
n, to have general charge of the development and super- 
ion of the parks, athletic-fields and outdoor recreation. 
aong the first tasks outlined for such a director is the acquisi- 
n of more large parks, more neighborhood parks and more 
ye rounds, by constantly presenting community needs and 


‘adopted it will result in placing proper playground and re-" 


on for the child life of the city, and to reduce the amount of — 
Of this number 540 boys, or 5 per cent, had appeared 


the court showed a rising crescendo from 37 of 10 years 


Ninety per cent of — 
ys were in school between the ages of 10 and 13, there 


The | 
mmission estimated that there should be at least one acre of © 


There was also a dearth of small neighborhood: 


‘ams to the city administration ; borage of athletic fields, 


ections Ae Mee chy etc ath 


eenierly Superintendent, Pittsburgh Bureau of Recreation. 


at 16, and at 17, the high water mark of juvenile de- ~ 


a | 


] ents requiring special treatment, a research department has. 


767 


’ Ring-a-ring-o’-Roses, London Bridge is falling down, and drop the i 


handkerchief make a happy league of childhood which all the 
wrangling of statesmen over an association of nations cannot dis- — 
tupt. Maternity and Child Welfare, in the January issue of which 
this cartoon by the late Byam Shaw appears, says that while the — 
chain of child welfare work shows some. gaps, there are still en- 
couraging reports of work done in various countries 


-golf courses, bathing facilities and facilities for winter sports; 


arranging for community pageants; furnishing leaders to or- 
ganize and supervise play activities. 

The leading men’s organizations of the city were asked to 
extend their work with boys. Establishment of a school farm 


where boys who are too young or not “bad enough’’ to be ye 
sent to the state reformatory school may be sent as students 


and not as prisoners was recommended. ‘The establishment — 
of a psychological and psychiatric clinic under the board of 
education, for routine medical examination and diagnosis of — 
school children, was considered essential by the commission.. — 


Evening Play Centers . 


VENING play centers form an important part in the b 
municipal recreational activities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,. 


England. In selecting children for these centers, preference is 


given to those whose mothers are out at work, children whose: 
fathers are away in the army or navy or whose parents are 
dead, and children whose home conditions, upon recommenda~ — 
tion of the school teacher, make it seem advisable for them to: 
attend. Where older girls are chosen, the advisability of also: 
selecting younger children from the family is taken into con- 


sideration, since it is felt that otherwise the older girls may belom 


compelled to stay at home to mind younger brothers and sisters.. 

Since it is the aim of these play centers to offer happy, — 
healthy recreation under proper conditions, pure fun and 
spontaneous enjoyment are given a large role in the activities. 


- The centers do not aim to teach children in the sense of giving” 


school lessons, but mainly to meet their desire for entertain- 
ment and enjoyment. Therefore, although obedience to orders 


is insisted upon, allowance is made for high spirits and for the 


working off of superfluous energy. 


is AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD | 
By John Daniels. Harper & Bros. : 463. pp. sai $2.00; by 
_ mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York, in initiating the Amer- 
icanization Series, an eleven volume study of which this book is the 
second to be published, is rendering a most significant and timely 
service. 

America Via The Neighborhood presents a aiical analysis of 
every organization, American and immigrant, operative within 
neighborhoods to further the Americanization of adult immigrant 
groups. Mr. Daniels insists, and insistence is necessary, that the 
Americanization of any group within a neighborhood must be meas- 
ured, not by its conformity “to one prescribed ‘American’ formula,” 
nor by the amount of instruction and information injected into the 
group, but by the extent to which the members of the group are con- 
structively participating in the life of America. If this definition 
_ were adopted by the multitude of agencies interesting themselves in 
_ Americanization, so called, much of the absurd futility of their ef- 

forts and more of the narrow and arrogant nationalism of their 

creeds would disappear. ‘It cannot be assumed,” says Mr. Daniels, 

“that because a person happened to be born in America he is, by 

virtue of that single fact, a better American than the foreign-born 

“immigrant. Which of the two is really the better American depends 

upon which makes the more substantial contribution to the well- 

being of the community,” This may fairly be set down as the major 

_premise of his hook: 

_Americanization is constructive participation in the life of America.” 

In the light of this major premise Mr. Daniels studies a Bohemian, 

a Dutch, and a Jewish community, various Finnish, French-Can- 

-adian, Polish, German, Italian and other groups and bases his favor- 
able judgment of the effectiveness of their own organizations in 

Americanizing their respective groups upon the extent to which they 

are cooperating in American life. So enthusiastic is he in his praise 
- of their “constructive participation” as almost’ to convince the reader 

that any attempt on the part of a well-meaning American organiza- 
tion to expedite the process would be an unwarranted intrusion. 

This tentative conviction is somewhat strengthened by the uncom- 

plimentary manner in which he next proceeds to criticize and eva- 
' luate the Americanization work of the social settlement, the church, 

school, and library, neighborhood associations and community-wide 

agencies—including charity organization societies, the Y. M. C. A. 

and the Y. W. C. A., community councils and the social unit plan. 

For) general, thowek not universal, failure to cooperate with 
| existing organizations of immigrants, or even to be intelligently 

informed about them, he severely criticizes especially the social 
_ settlement, obliging the reader to conclude that its contribution to 
 Americanization is small indeed as compared with that of the or- 
ganizations within the foreign groups themselves. If America is in 
truth a democracy, then it seems there is no other way truly to 
_ Americanize than by the method of democratic cooperation with 
immigrant groups, and no other standard of ‘Americanization than 
the degree to which these groups constructively participate in Amer- 
ican life. And each of the other groups or agencies mentioned above 
comes in for its share of criticism in so far as it has failed to operate 
upon this premise. One cannot help but feel it unfortunate that, in 
hi evaluation of the social settlement, Mr. Daniels gives so little 
consideration to the Americanizing ‘influence of the organized classes 
and clubs of the children of immigrants not alone upon the children 
but upon the immigrants themselves, and that he fails adequatesy to 
appreciate the werth of the spirit of “good- -neighborliness,” the svul 
_ of the settlement. 


Labor unions and cooperatives, and even such political organiza- 


\ 


tions as the Labor and Socialist parties, receive far more friendly. 


_ treatment from his hands. Of the labor,union movement he says: 
i aie has moved them (the working people) to action, to self-directing 
i participation in American life, on a more extensive scale than any 
other single influence.’ And He the cooperatives he is unstinted in 
his ‘Praise. 1 { 
merica Via The Neighborhood is one of the most significant books 
me published. upon the principles of Americanization. It is revolution- 
izing in its view-point, and its conclusions are based upon intimate 
knowledge of facts. Of these facts no one working with adult im- 
Berane can afford to Sg ignorant. One wishes that its author had 


“The essential objective in any program of , 


- hardly yet be bound to the occupation of Mexico on the grounds ( 


ignored in social Dae ee in the task of Americanizati 
the essential need of democratic ‘cooperation and participati 
meeting the problems of community life. ArrTHur L. Swirt, 
Union Theological Seminary, if 
New York City. 


IS MEXICO WORTH SAVING? 
By George Agnew Chamberlain. Bobbs-Merrill ‘Conipunn: : 
pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2. as 


THE GULF OF MISUNDERSTANDING i ~ 
By Tancredo Pinochet. Boni & Liveright. 275 Pp. Price, $2. oO 
by mail of the Survey, $2.70. ; 


PAN-AMERICANISM: ITS BEGINNINGS 


By Joseph B. Lockey. Macmillan Co. 503 pp. eee Ss. 
by mail of the Survey, $5.25> Bic 
Bile 


et it 


Mr. ‘Chamberlain has been long in our consular service; fo 
years and a quarter he was consul-general in Mexico City. 
book, a series of articles revised after magazine publication, 
categorical condemnation of Mexican political life, particularity 
exemplified by Carranza, and is prospectively skeptical of Obr 
Condemnation of Carranza is based on the author’s personal 
perience and observation; skepticism of Obregon is predicat 
the assertion that in the rapid changes of the Mexican situation | 
ingredients of a condition of permanent unrest are constant, due 
traditional and habitual maladministration of public funds. 
condition has been recently encouraged by the Wilson doctrine 
no American has a right to live abroad. Wilson’s imposit on 
Carranza through idealism, plus Carranza’s opportunist anti 
icanism, plus military graft, are the concomitants. The cure is 
nomic control by the United States. ‘This will lead to war an 
cupation, because it will begin by the use of the ultimatum, b 
up. But the duty must not be blinked, because we have now, as 1 
did not have in the time before Diaz, a financial stake in Mexiec 

That, in brief, is Mr. Chamberlain’s thesis, stated more bal 
than he puts it. The author speaks with conviction and sincerity 
the period of his residence in Mexico, but with a tone, of exasp 
tion that makes his opinion non-judicial. We might, as a n 
jump at the same conclusion as he, but for one thing. © 


i ot 


our financial stake alone. We might, if domination of nature | 
our own uses, commercial conquest, playing the game, were the 
ends of man. We shall some day get beyond that, to the place v 
with Edward Bok, we shall want to play, to have life as we 
living. Which is to say that we want Mexico to be clean, | r 
perous, progressive, and happy, more for her own sake and for | 
sake of neighborliness than for the financial stake in itself. But 
asmuch as the financial stake, in any land, is the basis for a : 
rival at even a semi-perfect state, we cannot view the proce: 

Mexico’s development with fuditterende: The problem is con 
cated by a phase which Mr. Chamberlain has ignored; the ‘Mexic 
question has become involved not only with our investment prob 
but with the labor problem through mutual sympathy of the 
fessional labor groups in both countries. There are possibilitie 
handling the Mexican’ question nyticat giving it the aspect 
class war. 


cerest compliment, for they seek, in so doing, to cement a 
friendship, as well as to discover our strength that they may 
our growth. It is only natural that they should, at the sam 
discover our weaknesses or be repelled by our faults. Sr. Pi 
editor of El Norte Americano, invented a Chilean gentlemai 
wrote letters from Chicago to his wife in Santiago criticizis 
country severely. It being wartime, the censor, a wom 
of stopping his letters, appended her rebuttal to the criticism 
forwarded them to their destination. Thus the book was writt 
. We are, thinks fhe South American, most materialist! 


tion. ok the Neero Su our” attitude ‘toward feminism, are 
‘tomatic of moral extravagance and decadence. This is true of 
pete toward marriage and religion; but our wave of na- 
ial prohibition is incomprehensible—a sumptuary assault upon 
ividual, privilege. Our educational system creates neither culture, 
ners nor morals, Our vaunted Pan- Americanism is a mere 
ai ‘for making our flag follow our business interests. In view 


all these unhappy characteristics the inevitable antagonism of 
th and South America should urge the Hispanic American na- 
jis to prepare for the coming struggle. 

Iappily, the Chilean, gentleman received the censor’s comments 
m his wife, and learned from them that our wealth has found 
ft outlet in the establishment of institutions of education and 


§ etical idealism which manages to keep its feet on the ground. 
experiment in democracy, if imperfect, promotes equality of op- 
| ‘tunity on a larger scale, than elsewhere. Our imperialism has 
iyays” been reluctant ; the best way to control it is to. awaken 
spanic America to the diapason of the century’s achievement, ban- 
| ‘illiteracy, increase the well-being: of the submerged element, and 
‘er into mutual relations of respect in spite of varying idiosyn- 


th the treatment aecofded the chusma of Hispanic America. Our 
Qinism is having its beneficent effect, not only, in the improvement 
women, but of social and political values in general. Our liber- 
ty with divorce is only another solution for relieving the anguish 
spirit which unhappy couples in Hispanic America endure with- 


‘man Catholicism feels the improvement due to competition. Our 
hibition movement has been imposed by the will of a majority, 


Jaerican homes, to see that his observations from a hotel lobby 
‘re in a sense myopic. If all Americans of both continents could 
id and digest this most admirable attempt to explain each to the 


} It is a notable and 


cean of mutual respect and confidence. 


seem and mutual appreciation which, transmuted from words into 
itudes and judgments, will give to the western world a true 


mogeneity. 


Hi | —— 
i the ever. growing number of writings on the relation’ of the 
ed States and Hispanic America, Dr. Lockey makes this satis- 


thor considers that the history of Pan-Americanism falls into three 
tiods: the first was the revolutionary period to about 1830; the 
d extends to the close of our Civil War; and the third to the 
ent. The: book covers” the first period, which was characterized 


tes, American. independence of. Europe, community of political 
als. among, the American nations, their mutual recognition of 
ritorial int grity and of the paramount value of law over force 
international relations. Cre these characteristics are added the 
actice of the policy of nen-intervention, the recognition of the 
inciple of the equality of states, and cooperation in the promo- 


it of the strongest, 

But the work is devoted mainly to narration of the part which 
nited States played in its relations with the states of Hispanic 
rica during: their formative period, In this narrative a notable 
atribution is” made APY, the author’s use of the writings of numer- 


sources on Der ienn eee. This is a departure from 
actice of most of our modern Americanists. 

might Jquarrel with minor defects in the book, such as the 
cademic a account of the beginnings of the use of the word 
minus any notice of the fact that Pan-America 
on the heels of European colonization; or with the inclusion 
nerous details of activities with little space for synthetic in- 


jearch. Our artistic temper grows; our materialism is rather a’ 


ites, Our Negro problem has its brighter side upon comparison. 


‘public alienations. Religion, apparently so individualistic, so — 
| entric among us, has widened its influence through diversity; even 


pe its effect will be seen in a universal social betterment. In short, | 
¢ Chilean came, after admission to the life of some of the best 


‘thoritative account of the early phases of the rapprochement among» 
‘the nations of the Western Hemisphere, he will do well to keep this 
‘book by him. 
inclusive biography. 


ler, the gulf of misunderstanding would move toward becoming 


‘amendable contribution toward the development of that cordial 


WHO ARE THE SLAVS? 
By Paul R. Radosavljevich. Richard G. Badger. Vol. L.. 538. 
pp. Vol. II. 
of the SuRVEY, $10.30. i 
The purpose of this book, as announced by the author in his in- 
troduction, is to give the English-speaking people a more intelligent — 
conception of the Slavic people as a whole, and especially to Gis aR 
credit those writers (mostly Germans) who yes that the Slav is a 
barbarian and a menace to modern civilization. The method adopted _ 
for the purpose is to present a study of the “folk psychology” of, : 
the Slavs. ‘i 
“Rolk- -psychology” is a new term to many readers, and the writer _ 
himself admits that it is a branch of psychology “still in a state of — 
peculiar vagueness and indefiniteness.” What he does in this study, 
however, is to set forth a great array of material, facts, inferences, 
opinions, gathered from far and wide, which point out and illustrate — 
the racial characteristics of the Slav peoples. What the Slav people 
have done, the contributions they have made to the world in art, | 
literature, science, philosophy, politics and religious thought, are set 
forth. Also careful analyses of and quotations from Slay writers 
and students of Slav character are used to bring out the character- 
istics of the Slay mind and soul. 
names of Slavs—Russians, Poles, Czechs, Slovenes, Serbs, Serbo- 
Croats, Bulgars—eminent in arts, sciences, letters, business, polities 
and religion, and the work of the most distinguished among them is 
_ briefly summarized. 
and Czech—illustrate the homely practical quality of mind of the 
Slav peasantry, while their more heroic traits are shown through an 
analysis of the folk tales and songs of the Russians and the un- _ 
written poetry of the Serbs still chanted as of old by wandering — 
bards or guslars. 


ng contribution under the guidance of John Bassett Moore. The 


strong tendency toward continental solidarity. By way of in- | 
duction there is a chapter which traces the growth of the mean-_ 
¢ of Pan-Americanism into its modern. significance, which con- — 


n of common. interests. ‘The author is quite wrong in saying — 
it the vote of the weakest American state has as much weight as 


etation But if one wants a convenient, rine written, au- 


She 1- Jeweled J 
In nickel case, $8.00; in gold-filled, $11.50 


Me you one of those men who are saving by rational, ef- 
ficient spending? By buying for quality?’ By buying | 
for value? Then this advertisement is for you. 
We believe that to buy a RELIANCE is’ the most sensible 
watch- -purchase a man can make at this time. 
And here is why. It is so handsome, so smart in appear- i 
ance, so gracefully designed that you get the satisfaction ' 
which comes from the ownership of beautiful things. Cor- 
rect in proportion, it is the. thinnest 16-size, 7-jewel watch’ 
made in America. 
It is accurate. Seven-jeweled, bridge-model, like the very: Hf 
highest-priced watches made, it comes to you only after it 
has run the gauntlet of the ‘‘6-position-tests” (tested twodays | 
in each of six positions). 
It is remarkably low in price. A 7-jewel, bridge-model 
watch for $8.00! The case at that price is of nickel. For | 
$3.50 more, you can have a gold-filled case—any one of the 
six designs. At Ingersoll dealers. 


Rost. H. INGERSOLL & Bro. 


New York Chicago ‘San Francisco Montreal 


Its value is enhanced by. an adequate index and an 
HERBERT I. PRIESTLEY. 


University of California, 


6or pp. Illustrated. Price, $10.00 a set; by mail 


Fifty pages are taken up with 


Twelve pages of proverbs—Russian, Polish 


The chapters analyzing the religious, social and political traits 


of the Slavs show them to be a people whose circumstances, rather | Ne 


The Woman Thinker 


The person who is familiar with the 
thought of her contemporaries possess- 
es the wealth of her age. 


Right reading is one investment that 
pays an unfailing dividend. 


- She is a wise woman who budgets a 
generous fund for magazines. 


The Association Monthly, published 

by-the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, rec- 
_ords the progress. of the Christian 
woman movement. You will find its 
pages always stimulating, often con- 
vincing. 


Subscription price $1.50 the year; 
foreign, $2.00. 


The Teeceaian Monthly 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Read 
THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 
by Scott Nearing 


Rand Book Store, 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of so- 
cial and industrial progress. 


If you want accurate news and 
first-hand information on social and 
_ industrial movements. 


If you are interested in any of the 
subjects discussed in this issue—for 
the SURVEY “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
at enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 
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eanvaueds re are cee beaded in 
democratic and humanitarian, the Slav sees things in their 


~ for assertions such as these, there is none. 


» comment. 


e world today. Esser 


far more than in their political aspects. He has developed the hi 
of cooperation and preserved the traditions of communal life to 
a degree that the modern cooperative movement has found ‘in Rus 
one of its most congenial soils. Its rapid development there is | 
of the most striking features of Russian economic life today. 
While this book was written before the Russian revolution @ 
was particularly intended to show the Slav peoples worthy of tl 
independence, it is none the less valuable today when the futur 
Europe depends so largely upon how the new states play their | 
Voluminous notes and appendices and a very full bibliography | 
to the usefulness of the book. | Jo). -) Jutia.s. O 
carats College. Mtn 


RACES AND IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA 


- By John R. Commons. Revised Edition. Macmillan Co. 24 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2. 70. d 


“No material change hasbeen made in the text of this edit 
except where it seemed desirable to bring down to date cet t 
statistical data.” The result is anything but fortunate. An adr 
able chart,-for instance, relating the number of immigrants - 
10,000 of the population and the number of. immigrants to imy 
per capita, covering the period 1840-1918, is unillumined 
text so far as its later and most important phases are concer 
The bibliography, brought up to the year of first publication, 19 
obviously misses many of the documents which. students of presen) 
conditions most need. 

The introduction to the new edition does not couuennees os 
obvious defects. Unsupported by evidence or argumentation, it ¢ 
sists of a number of ex cathedra statements which not even 
high reputation of the author can make acceptable to a reade 
versant with the literature on the subject. Some of these statemé 
are truly appalling; as for instance when he takes his cue from 
Dearborn Independent and says: “The subjected races have rus! 
in and brought down their oppressors and themselves in a co 
disaster. Even the subject classes of their own race . . ._ 
came the distracted rulers of their masters, while the oppre 
Jews are the dictators of the proletariat.” ‘The war was to hi n 
inevitable “day of reckoning’ which America’s open door 
immigrants) merely postponed. He is obsessed with the ic 
overpopulation in Europe and in the United States; his cry, is ai 
qui. peut—by closing the frontiers to immigration—to keep at 
one continent relatively free from the overflowing tide of the 
man breed. So far, he says, “all of the numerous restrictions 
immigration . . . have not limited immigration but ha 
proved it. The next steps needed are real restriction.” Of 


THE MEANING OF SERVICE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Association Press. 236 pp. Pri ic 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. : 


No better expression has been given Christianity’s emphasis u 
service and the stress the war has laid upon it than in this I 
volume of rare informational and inspirational value. Its s 
tion and application of some of the most socially significant 
sages from the Old and New Testament scriptures illuminate | 
only the service they enjoin, but also the texts sanctioning 
Finely chosen literary excerpts and allusions reinforce these Bik 
passages. Each obligation and opportunity, thus'made to apj 
to heart, conscience and imagination, is followed by a prayer s 
the reader should be moved to make. These prayers are el 
from the richest sources of devotional. expression, ancient and m 
ern, and greatly enrich the volume. ~~ 5 

Its unique arrangement, in daily readings for twelve wi 
adapts it to personal or group use as a manual to stir either d 
tion or discussion. Such use by adult classes in Sunday si 
current eyents groups in churches, at household vespers in set 
ments, or at other centers where social workers gather, could 
fail to give spiritual vision to social work and social applica’ 0 
religious sanctions. The wide-ranging, well written, incisiv: 
plied, and cumulatively ordered “comments for the week” consti 
a series of pithy, pointed -essays, finely interpreting the meani ni 
the service suggested by the scriptural passages leading up 
GRAnAM tT 


Bz & PRECEDENT FOR 2 JUDGE LINDSEY 


sresting to invite the attention of your readers to a celebrated 
| ‘that occurred some hundred and eight years ago, It was that 
ather Kohlmann, rector of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, New 
k city, whe, upon his refusal to divulge information given to 
under the secrecy of the confessional, was publicly tried in the 
rt of General Sessions, in New York city, on March 5, 1813. 
tery distinguished array of legal talent argued the case pro and 
‘and the unanimous decision of the court was delivered by the 
. De Witt Clinton, mayor of New York city. That decision 


‘ude of Father Kohlmann in declining to testify. 
Tuomas F. Coaktey. 


ELIOT'S VIEW ON THE JUVENILE COURT 

) THE Eprror: Your Child Welfare Department of February 12 
lains, in Judge Baker’s article (p. 705) a reference to my views 
irding the future of the juvenile court, as published in 1914. 
lave previously expressed appreciation of his corroboration of 
views. It now appears that he has misunderstood them. I 
‘therefore, that you will permit me to tell him and our read- 
that we are, if I mistake not, quite at one on the point upon 
he is misinterpreting me. 

vocated and anticipate the further expansion of juvenile court 
ction to include family cases, etc.; but this extension was pro- 
id ‘only on the strictly judicial side. On the administrative side 
peal find my views quite as drastic as his own in demanding 
! educational or reeducational functions be performed by edu- 
il agencies rather than by the court or its adjuncts, just as 
as the proper bureaus can be equipped to supplant or forestall 
makeshifts of even the best probation offices. A complete edu- 


children; libraries, schools, and playgrounds; normal and ab- 
‘nal; the kibdereasten and the penitentiary. The juvenile court, 
its Gonisolidated ‘successor, should have jurisdiction only in dis- 
i cases, but it should have such jurisdiction in all such cases 
ving’ family relationships | and rights, however trifling or seri- 
the point in dispute. The schools should be able to appeal to 
irt for sanction if even the usual or preventive measures for 
1al child are obstinately. obstructed by a parent, and the par- 
ould have the same tight of appeal to a non-administrative 
ay On the other. hand, no parent who agrees with responsible 
cational _ agencies. ‘regarding, a course of treatment, however 
Stic, for a defective or delinquent child, should be obliged to go 
igh court action (except possibly a formal act of, record) in 
r to secure such special education for the child, 
1e above views on these tendencies and principles will be found 
carefully elaborated in my published work. _ 
: Tuomas D. E ior. 
hwestern University. acai a aac cael 


RUSSIAN. RELIEF CONFERENCE 


ference of all agencies engaged in social relief in Russia was held 
Philadelphia last week. A sprinkling of representatives of other 
rested" organizations also attended. The Friends reported that 
iroximately $200,000 worth of food and medical supplies had al- 
dy been received and distributed in Moscow; and that, by agree- 
it with the Soviet government, the Friends were also permitted 
listribute such supplies in the name and on behalf of other agen- 
ity ‘in America that may wish to send relief supplies to Russia. 
(he Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee reported that it had 
fish Pal $75,000 worth of medical supplies. The All Russia 
Public Committee, through Dr. D. H: Dubrowsky, reported 
ze amounts collected from Russians in this country for the relief 
relatives and kinsfolk, and from societies for general relief in 
dy districts. The Mennonites reported the establishment of a 
¢ of supplies in Constantinople. — 
two decisions were made by the conference: First, that a primary 


: facts regarding the condition of the Russian people; second, 


“eptablished.! i 


Tue Eprtor: Apropos the article in the Survey of April ‘12, | 
tive to: the case of Judge Lindsey, it might not be altogether 


ected the inviolability of professional secrecy, and upheld the ' 


 flicting .opinions 


onal: system, whether or not it be’ centralized, includes adults — 


le the invitation of the American Friends Service Committee, a 


uisite for successful appeals for funds was the dissemination of — 


a clearing house for information eu ipmrclation of. efforts 


How Do They Live in the Old World? 


Immigration is the live issue. Only 
by a thorough understanding of 
~ the immigrants’ background can 
we begin to handle this question 


OLDWORLD TRAITS TRANSPLANTED | 


The third of the A mericanization Studies 


By Prof. Robert E. Park and Prof. Herbert A. Miller — i 


“H ONOR thy father and 
mother” implies among 
some African tribes that 
children’ shall kill their par- 
ents when the latter reach 
a certain age! This is just an 
illustration of the different val- 
ues which different races and 
nations attach to the same 
things. Harmonizing such con- 
is the chief 
factor of Americanization. This 
volume shows how the. best 


may be preserved in the immi- — 
grant’s national life and how 
we may replace with the best 
American tastes and traditions © 
whatever may be detrimental 
to his development in America. | 


Educators, Settlement Workers, 


Labor Employers—every one 
interested | in 


need this book. $2.50. At your 


bookstore or direct by mail, 
prepaid, $2.60. 


| Quicksands of Youth | 


By Franklin Chase Hoyt 


Presiding Justice of the Children’s Couri of i 
New York City SCH 


A jurist’s presentation ot the case for the negle 
ed child in the form of stories of youngsters whose ~ 
destiny he had some hand in shaping. Judge Hoyt 
lifts the curtain on a problem to which is traceable 


a substantial part of present-day crime. 


His book 


is at once a challenge to the theorist and a call for 
immediate readustment of the attitude af the public 


toward the child offender. 


“Indeed, the 


dramatic statement, 


the simple, 


vivid, glowing language, the twist and twang of in- 
terest so alien to many books written by social work- 
ers, the use of colloquial words, the homely inci- 


Hare plucked from back alleys ead smelly of soap- 
suds, places this book of sketches among the kind 


of thing done by Jacob Riis.” 
—Paul L. Benjamin in the Survey. 


$1.75 


Charles Scribner’s 
Fifth Ave. at 48th 


SCRIBNERS: 


Sons, Publishers 
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eee re ee ee er cea a ee EEC RINE AIST RES SEAT UNITES Tanne Laan! 
THE new Welfare Federation of Philadel- 
- phia has consummated _ its organization. 
[See the Survey, Feb. 12, page 685.] The 
following officers and members of the exe- 


“cutive committee were chosen: president, ap 


Willis Martin; vice-presidents, | John H. 
Mason, Samuel S.. Fels, Horatio Gates 
Lloyd ;, treasurer, Drexel and Co.; executive 
secretary, David E. Berg; members of the 
executive committee, Horatio Gates Lloyd, 
Mrs.' Edward W. Bok, Franklin D’Olier, J. 
Willis Martin, John H. Mason, John S. 
Newbold, Arthur W. Sewell, W. Hinckle 
Smith, James M. Willcox and Louis. Wolf. 


JUGOSLAVIA, or the Kingdom of th 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, to give it its 
official name, has so far improved in social 
well-being and machinery for the relief of 
destitution that the two principal American 
organizations formed for its relief have 
ceased operations. One of these, the Amer- 
ican Jugoslav Relief, which ‘closed its doors 
“in Decembet, had for some time previously 
- operated almost exclusively through the 
American Relief Committee, contributing 
about one-quarter of the $1,647,000 spent 
by that organization on the children of 
Jugoslavia. ‘The other, the Jugoslav Relief 
of Chicago, acted as a clearing house for in- 
dividual gifts and contributed supplies and 
money to local agencies in Jugoslavia. 


JAPANESE farmers in California, in view 
of the increasingly hostile attitude of the 
government and people of that state, recent- 
ly tried, through an agent, to acquire land 
“jn Texas on which to settle. This agent 
was met at the state border by delegates of 
the American Legion and threatened with 
dire consequences to himself and those he 
represented if they endeavored to carry out 
that plan, which was subsequently aband- 
oned. Another proof of Texan hospitality 
was given on February 16 at Ranger where 
about one hundred Mexican workmen were 
beaten up by masked men and ordered to 
- leave the town. Mexican homes in nearby 
oil camps were attacked and women and 
children chased into the open. The mayor 
of Ranger, in cooperation with the Texas 
Rangers, has taken steps to protect these 
_' workers and their homes. 


~ ECONOMIC and cultural developments 
- among the Jewish population of Palestine 
are being advanced by an 
council of Jewish leaders which has its seat 
in Lordon, Major James de Rothschild, a 
member of this council, has just returned 
after a brief visit to the United States dur- 
ing which time he succeeded in forming, 
with the aid of various existing organiza- 
tions, an American associate body of the 
council, composed, in part, of men who have 
- not in the past been connected prominent- 
dy or at all with political Zionism but who 
feel that since Palestine has definitely be- 
ome, under the British mandate, ‘a Jewish 
homeland, Jews, the world over, should do 
everything in their power to help in build- 
ng up there permanent social and economic 
institutions of a constructive character. 


international , 


; ue 
‘Walter E. Meyer and Lewis Strauss. A sim- 
ilar body was formed by Major de Roth- 


schild for Canada. 


“ATTACKING both the Tenement House 


Department of New York city and the law 
itself, a bill, introduced on January 26 in 
the state legislature, proposes to give to the 
Board of Appeals,, which has no special 
competence in the matter, power to set aside 
any order of the tenement house commis- 
sioner in relation to the construction or 
alteration of tenement houses, to delete the 
clause which now prohibits the Board of 
Appeals from modifying the tenement house 
law and to permit that body to set up its’ 
own judgment in opposition to the provi- 
sions of that act. The same’ bill has been 
introduced in the last three legislatures 
without making any progress; but the in- 
terests. which desire its passage evidently 
are as persistent as are ‘those informed 
groups which, in the public interest, oppose 
its ele 

STUDIES of the possibility of helping to 
avert business depressions by the stabiliza- 
tion of railway purchases have been made 
by the Railway Business Association, of 
which S. P. Bush, Columbus, is chairman. 
In a report just issued on The Next Step 
Toward Preventing Depression, he says: 
“The railway supply industry, while it never 
resorts to passing the hat, has its long 
drawn out pauper periods, which subsist on 
the comparatively princely intervals and 
which necessitate relatively high wages for‘ 
capital and labor during the prosperous in-— 
terludes if the industry is to be prepared to 
discharge the demands made upon it.” Sur- 
plus revenues, the association urges, should 
be retained by the carriers—a measure re- 
quiring federal legislation—to achieve sta- 
vilization in this impértant industry by per- 
mitting purchases’ and improvements in lean 
years. 


TWO of the prizes awarded in the contest 
for essays presented in the Hart Schaffner & 
Marx Company for 1920 go to contributions 
in the field of finance. The second prize in 
Class B was divided in half and awarded to 
Henry Dunster Costigan, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for a study on’ Nationalization of 
Collective Bargaining in the Men’s Clothing 
Industry, and C. T. Steward, of Indiana 


University, for a study on the Causes of the 


Recent Rise in the Price of Silver. 


THE appointment of Dr. Albert Ross Hill 
president of the University of Missouri, vice- 


chairman of the central.committee in charge — 


of foreign operations of the American Red 


Cross, is a further step in the centralization 


process taking place in the organization. 
Dr. Hill, who will take office about March 
r, succeeds Frederick P. Keppel who became 
director of foreign operations following the 
change of the Red Cross organization from 
a war to a peace basis. Following the res- 
ignation of Mr. Keppel to undertake other 
work, Ernest P. Bicknell, former deputy 
American Red Cross commissioner to 
Europe, has been serving as acting director 
of foreign operations. Be igh ENV is WOR 
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East r9th ‘Street New York City 


on 


TED: Experienced settlement worker 
aking knowledge of Spanish, to con- 
ican settlement and social center. 
ervice Buteau, 212 City Hall, 

ROMs LeXaS. sh yee an Fae 


ANTED: Boys’ Worker for well estab- 

Settlement in middle west. Jewish 

‘excellent opportunities. Write 
3771 SURVEY. — ne Re 


NTED: A Jewish nurse with case 
xperience for dispensary and follow- 
ork. In\applying, please give recom- 
ations, experience, and salary expected. 
Jewish Federation, Scranton, Penna. 


ANTED: Superintendent for small 
vish orphan home. Must be a married 
. Give education, experience, and sal- 
(expected. 3775 SURVEY. _ eae 


SIAL Worker applications are invited 
omen of experience for the position 
ead. of Department _ of Girls’ and 
en’s work in a large Jewish educational 
hilanthropic organization. The in- 
must possess a thorough knowledge | 
the educational and social needs of Jew- 
girls and women, residing in a very con- 
ted section of New York. The position 
rs large opportunities for initiative and 
ment. Hours of duty late afternoon” 
evening. In applying please state spe- 
ally and in detail, age, education, ex- | 
ce and salaries received. Write T. L.,. 
mabyterian, Bldg.) Oe 


NTED: Immediately, experienced ~ 
social head worker for Neighborhood | 
Richmond, Va. Address Mrs. 
1 Levy, Sec., 3005 Monument Ave., 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TIVE Position. Experienced in 


‘statistical or research 
chance to use initia- 
experienced as statis- 
work, collegiate, School 
cal training. Can audit 
Italian, translate French, — 
lary in government 


ifications 


me. Apt. 603, The 


“EXECUTIVE, New York settlement, de- 
sires change for good reason. Executive or 
assistant in social and recreational center 
or supervisor Junior Department. 3774 
SURVEY. Bintan 


‘UNIVERSITY trained woman, experi- 
enced in business, scientific research and 
literary work, desires position having defin- 


ite salary. Prefers field work where exper- 


ience as writer, lecturer and_ story-teller, 
and training in psychology and sociology 
might be useful. Would consider scientific 
or social work for industrial organization, 
position as private assistant in literary or 
scientific undertaking, executive work (not 
teaching) in an educational or philanthropic 
institution, or secretarial work for institu- 
tion. 3777 SURVEY. daa 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of 
country (some foreign openings.) Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘DO YOU, KNOW anyone who would en- 
joy making a home. for a small family of 
women, all workers, on an experimental 
farm two hours from New York? Laundry 
sent out, modern conveniences, interesting 
farm activities, pleasant home life and an 
outlook for the future. 3776 SURVEY, | 


BOYS’ CAMP 


- Camp Swago in Pennsylvania 
FOR THE BOY 
DIRECTORS: : 

_ J. Jablonower, 5 West 65th Street, 

NEW YORK CITY 
D. I. Kaplan, 4712 13th Avenue 
i BROOKLYN | 


We assist in preparing spe- 


RESEARCH: cial articles, papers, speech- 


‘es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. Au?THOR’s 
ReskarcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month, 


@etier Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a year: 
published under the auspices of the Hospital 
Social Service Association of New York City, 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York. 


j . 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year: pub- 

lished by the National Committee for Mental 
_ Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ea by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 156 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 


1 


Ovuriing Srupy No. 1 ImMrcration any AMeERt- 


Paumer, THE Law, ann THE “TwELve”’—The 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS _ 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser. 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Iumicration LrreRaTURE sent on request 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 
Station F, New York City. eh 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass. Credi 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, . Boston. 


By Ray 
Association, 0) Sti; : 
10 cents per copy. Ask for Publication $322. 


The following pamphlets may be obtained from 
the. National Consumers’ League, 44 E. 23. St. 
New York City: i ‘ 


(1) Tue Hicuw Cost oF Livine anp THE Ten 
Years’ ProcraM, 1920-1930, of the National 
Consumers’ League. Oct., 1920. 8 pages. 
Free. Mitt 
FARNINGS, OF WOMEN IN FACTORIES AND> 
Lecan Minimum Wack. January, 1921. 28 
pages, 10 cents. ; nae 
Minimum Wace Commissions — Current _ 
Facts. January, 1921. 16 pages. 5 cents. 

AMERICAN MintmMum Wace Laws at Work 
Dorothy W. Douglas, 41 pages. 10 cents. 
Minimum Wace Laws Are Goop Business. 


February, 1921. 8 pages. 5 cents. 


Disrrict. or CorumBia Minimum WAGE 
CasEs—Children’s Hospital of the District 
of Columbia vs. Minimum Wage Board of 
the District of Columbia: Lyons) vs, Same. 
Court. of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, October term, 1920. Brief in defense | 
of Constitutionality of the law. Felix 
Frankfurter, and} Mary W. Dewson. 520 = - 
pages., $1.00. (Case pending.) ; x 
Nich? Workinc. Moruers In TExTILE | 
Mis, Passaic, N. J.. Agnes De Lima, — 
Dec., 1920. 20 pages. 10 cents. (Illustrated.) ty 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


Two Sryectep Book Lists. For Parents 25c¢; 
For Children 50c, postage extra. Description of — 
each title. Published by the Federation for 
Child Study, 2 W. 64 St, N. Y. C.. he 


canizaTion, No. 2 Our ForeIcn 
THE Monrork Docrrine, by E&. W. Loughran 
and M. R: Madden. Prepared with page ref- 
erences to collateral reading for debates. Price 
30 cents each. Ward McDermott Press, 

Warren, R. I. ena 


Policy AND 


Tue Year’s Work in Menta, Hycrene in New 
York State. From State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 105 East 22 St., New York City. , 


The Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Me { 
Avenue, New York City, announces the. publica- 
tion ‘of the following three pamphlets: 


Worker’s Epucation. A study of American and 
foreign experiments in education’ under working 
class direction and control, By Arthur Gleason, 
1921, 50 cents, ey 


Buitpinc Guiips' in Great Britarn. Story of 
an experiment in industrial re-organization, — 
Reprint of study published in Journal of Ameri- — 
can Institute of Architects, February 1921. By — 
Ordway Tead, 25 cents. OO Se 


Nationa, Counciits IN THE Printinc TRADES. 
‘Reprint of study published in Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1921. By Charles R. Walker, 
Jr., 50 cents, Sy 


Senate Judiciary Committee is seriously invest 
gating the charges of the now famous “Report 
_ upon the Illegal Practices of Justice,” by twelve 


By Air Mail oh 
To Survey Advertisers 


AIL WAS TOO SLOW, @ telegram | was <00 antennas 


for this man in Oakland. He shot his answer 


through the air in the envelope reproduced above. 


It crossed the continent and was in the hands 
of the advertiser four days after it was written, ten days 
after publication date of The Survey issue Surabice: the 


advertisement. 

The advertisement cost four dollars. It brought in 
twenty-four replies. The advertiser tells us that all were 
“very satisfactory, from well qualified men of an unusually 
high class.” 


This is the advertisement just as it ran in The Survey ot 


January 22nd: ee tay 
WANTED: by a civic agency in a large 

eastern state, an executive secretary of 

training and experience, to extend influence 

and usefulness of the association, and to con-, 

duct legislative propaganda, civic educa- 

tion, etc., and organize local centers. State 

fully experience, qualifications, salary ex- 

pected, etc. All replies confidential. Ref- 

erences. 3744 SURVEY. 


I* A BIG CITY DAILY or a popular magazine the same advertise- 
ment would have cost more and brought in ten times as many 


answers. But would it have found the man in Oakland? The 
“men of unusually high class’’? 


The Survey subscription list is a fiche” ewes very highly 


selected list of people with special qualifications. The rates for 
SuRVEY Classified Advertisements are low: 


“Want Aps.—8 cents per word, initial and number, including the 
_ address, per insertion; minimum $1.50. 
_ Dispiay Aps. —25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, three 
columns to the page; minimum x inch. 


if YOU WANT to fill a position, find a job, rent a house, get boys 
or girls for a summer camp, sell a pamphlet or a book, fill the 


vacant rooms in a hotel or resort, add to a membership list—do 
or sell or promote anything among serious-minded, cultured men 


and women who are leaders in their communities—then write to 
112 East roth Street Tur Survey New York City 


